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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS. SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


H R. HARMER | 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Late Winter Programme of Sales 
MARCH 5 and 6.—A Fine Specialised Collection of 
Jamaica, and a good range of rarities and 
selections of British Empire countries. 
MARCH 12 and 13.—An unusually Fine Range of 
Italian States and Specialised Collections of 
France and Colonies. 
Catalogues, price 3d. each post paid, on request. 
Prospective Vendors of fine stamps, single 
rarities or Collections, cannot do better than 
consult H. R. Harmer. Consistently the highest 
realisations are obtained in the Bond Street 
Stamp Auctions. Let H. R. Harmer sell YOUR 
Collection under conditions that ensure security 
and satisfaction. Full details of the H.R. Harmer 
Service, facilities, commission terms and insur- 
ance arrangements, are given in the Annual 
Resume of Prices Realised, price 6d. post paid, on 
request. 





H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 years) 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
And at New York 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0218).. 
OTTISTONE MANOR, Isle of Wight, by direc- 
tion of THE RIGHT HON. LORD MOTTI- 
TONE, P.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. THE VALU- 
ABLE CONTENTS of the greater part of the 
Manor, including Persian, Kelim rugs and carpets, 
Library 1,000 books, pair of silver gilt George III 
Wine Coolers, 182 ozs., pair silver gilt Vases 72 ozs.. 
120 lots of silver and gilt Plate, valuable Oil 
Paintings by or attributed to A. Vander-Velde, 
A. F. Vandermeulen, Jan Steen, Van Gool, S. 
Bourdon, Perugino, etc., fine Oak Carvings, 
Cromwellian and Jacobean Chests and Tables, 
oak Refectory Table, mahogany Tallboy, bow- 
fronted Chests, excellent quality Beds and Bed- 
ding, Boudoir Grand Pianoforte, Chippendale, 
Sheraton and French pieces. 950 Lots. Sale on 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, 
MARCH 7, 8, and 9, at 11 o’clock each day. On 
view Monday, March 5, 10 to 4 o’clock. Cata- 
logues 1/- each.—FRANCIS PITTIS & SON, 
Auctioneers, Newport, 1.0.W. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON. LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries. 72, New 

















Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
___ PERSONAL __ 
>) FFICER, being invalided, would “apprec iate 
offer of first-class camera at reasonable price 
—Box 662 ; Tt 
- pepieas! GUESTS received. Near Chester. Can 
.be permanent or for a rest and change. Most 


congenial conditions.—Box 651. 


XUGGESTIONS REQUIRED for daughter of 

professional man, leaving school in July, to 
learn gardening. Preferably under lady gardener, 
live in, possibly au pair.—DOUGLAS, 10, Abbots- 
ham Road, Bideford. 


W: ANTED IMMEDIATELY, rotary (gang) grass 
cutters for sports ground, suitable for use 
with our towing vehicle. Also power saw, mobile 
preferred, for log cutting.—RICHARDS, 78, 
Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 


AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 


LOUSES—Men's worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 

can be made up by experts, 30/-. NO COUPONS.— 

Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


BYET. torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 

ibly mended in two weeks. Send or call. 
Mark damages clearly. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 


CABRTRIDG xES, 12-bore S.S.G. ‘abot, bes Sst quality. 
about 3,800 for sale.—Cash or exchange offers 
to Box 664. 


OAL IN SHORT SUPPLY ? Why not burn 

PEAT BLOCKS? Many satisfied customers 
last winter, and repeat orders now. They are 
cosy, clean, and economical. 500, £5 10/-; 1,000, 
£9/10/- in BAGS. Delivered home for cheque with 
order.—ALLENSPACH, Nurseryman and Peat 
Dealer, Lynton, Devon. 

EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 


IAMONDS, JEW ELS, 





GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 








Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651 
RESSES. Day, Dinner. Paris designe: can 
accept one or two additional clients. Tel. 


Kensington 5964. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. 


Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 











UEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 





ORNISH COAST. (Trewinte Farm, Port Quin, 

Port Isaac), Farm Guest House, overlooking 
sea; close golf links; safe bathing; no restrictions; 
own dairy; constant h. and c.; good cuisine; 
from 5 guineas. No August vacancies. Phone : 
Port Isaac 200. 

XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 

of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gens. weekly inclusive (plus 10%) 











INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
LD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of turriers 
are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling of better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Langham 1767 
HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘* Coronet ’’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 

Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 
WANTED. a PAIR of SPORTING OIL PAINT- 

INGS to fit two panels each 24 inches in 
width. Up to 500 guineas the pair. —Box 653. 

HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: ai) * 

bottle of rum, please.’’ You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand ‘‘ OLD CHARLIE,” the 
Finest Jamaica. 














LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 
[| ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street,W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
LOnPon. 








WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm - 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


Tele- 





__ EDUCATIONAL mn 
IRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. Safe 
area. Modern education for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford, ord, Rugby. | ae 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8._ 
‘HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 


WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter- 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM—the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES. 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence. 
No time limit. Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., 
T.ondon, W.C.1.. Mus. 4574. 





__ GARDENING 


}IP CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS in I.T.P. 
Liquid Derris to control LEAF MINER. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—_GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst). Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 

ARVEY’S SEEDS always please. Send 1d. 

stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogue— 

flowers and vegetables. Special terms for food 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. Also 
Market Growers’ List sent free on request. Seed 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & CO., 
LTD., Oxford Street. Kidderminster. 

OIN THE CLOCHE GUILD. Profit by the 

pooled experience of thousands of successful 
Cloche Guild gardeners. 1- for a year’s member- 
ship brings you Gardening Information month 
by month, advice and service worth many times 
your outlay.—Write to-day to Secretary, CHASE 
CLOCHE GUILD, The Grange, Chertsey. 

“YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 

which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. 3 cwt. lots, 9/6 per 
ewt. Add 1- per cwt. for carriage on smaller 
quantities. Reduced prices for bulk orders for 
farm purposes or large areas; prompt delivery,— 
Further particulars from: CORNISH FISH 
PRODUCTS (LONDON), LTD., Alexandra Dock, 
King’s Lynn. 
PAVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 

rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
V SGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 

we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


OUSEKEEPER COMPANION, 25 to © 35, happy 

disposition, willing, trustworthy, confiden- 
tial, also fond animals; prospect partnership.- 
Write for interview, giving helpful details, to 
113B, Hillcot, Albert Street, Blandford. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


O* FICER’S WIFE, 27, husband overseas, seeks 
secretarial post. Good experience. Ex 
Ww -R. N. S. Refs. exc hanged. —Box 654. 


SCOTSMAN, aged 35, 10 years’ active experience 
in farming and estate management, sound 
knowledge of agricultural machinery and live- 
stock, B.Sc. (Chem., Engin.), seeks employment 
in country or country town where the above 
qualifications could be of use. Pleasant sur- 
roundings and house more important than high 
financial remuneration.—Box 663. 











ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
\{ IDHURST, SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
ORTH DEVON, Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
near by. Home comforts, good food and supple 
beds. 














FOR SALE 





BRED SEED for sale. Bold Canary, 21; Hemp 
21/6; Sunflower, 12/6; Parrot Mixture, — 

ing Sunflower, 11/7; Millet, 26/10; Canary Mixtyy, 

11/7, all per lb. Samples 6d. Also Adult White 





Fantailed Pigeons, 12/6 each.—Apply, BOURNE 
“Ivy-dene,” Oakthorpe, near Burtor on-Trent, 
taffs. : 
OUBLE-BARRELLED 12-bore Han ner Gun. 
by Tolly, good condition. B.S.A. Air Ring 
ideal present for boy. No. 3 Saloon ‘iun, with 


cartridges. ‘‘Terry” Rowing Exerc!<: 
sliding seat and detachable rocker. 
Punch-Ball on Stand, with heavy cast iron base 





plate. Sun-ray health-giving Lamp, with two. 
way adaptable plug, complete with protecting 
goggles. Seen London. Offers for all. any one 
item.—Box 647. 
DINING. OASIS pocket Water-di: ing Rod, 
10/-; ditto supersensitive pat’ rn, 9)). 
Rotogauge Quantity Estimator, 12°. Three 
Essays on Water-divining, 6/- the s:) —ARTs, 


Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, \\ ‘ts, 








ULL-LENGTH BLACK SEAL Mi SQUASH 
FUR COAT for sale, £50, good condi .on. Also 
Gent's Overcoats, town and country, fist quality 
and make, as new, £10. Several Pai's Shoes, 
gent’s, as new, St. James's Street ma). r, 5, 96 
with trees, size 8.—Box 657. 
ENTLEMAN’S TWEED SPORTS ~ COAT 
(Harrods), sleeve underarm 18 in., a: ross back 
14 in., length centre back 27 in.; 50/-.— ‘ox 619, 
UN, 16-bore, d.b. ejector, by Clabrough and 
Johnstone, £60. *300 bore, e\ector, by 
W. J. Jeffery & Co., London, £20. Double Gun 


Case, leather, brass corners, £10. All new con- 
dition. Golf Clubs: canvas bag, umbrella, 8 steel- 
shafted iron, and spoon, split cane driver, wooden- 
shafter putter, new balls and tees, £25. Reming- 
ton Rand Electric Shaver, A.C. or D.C., 110- 





220 volts, £5 5s. Parker Fountain Pen, &7,— 
Further particulars, write Box 623. 
ANGAROO HIDE STOCK WHIP, £2. Viennese 
leather Cigarette Box, £5. Officer's service 
Tunic and Trousers, slight build, 5 ft. 7 in., £3 10s. 


Brown wool tweed Dressing Gown, £4, no coupons, 
—Reply, Box 620. 
ONY LAWN MOWER, 28-inch, Shanks’, in good 
condition, for sale, price £40.—WOOLF, 
Osmanthorpe, Laleham, Middlesex. 
RE-WAR HAND-WOVEN TWEED (4 yds. and 
2 yds.), 29 in. wide, red and grey, £6. No 
coupons.—Box 649. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 1s. each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
MART RIDE-ASTRIDE BREECHES and COAT, 
S.W. ; Riding Boots with trees ; 2 pair Boots 
with skates, size 4. Afternoon and evening dress; 
fit lady 5 ft., 32-24-33; all as new. Seen London,— 
Apply: Box 593. 
TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent on 
approval at ‘:d. each.—CHEESEMAN 16, 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
WEEDS direct from a Scottish Mill, from 9/- 
and 2 coupons per yard.—Patterns from 
DENHOLM TWEEDS. Hawick, Scotland. 
NITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS are 
Philatelic Treasures and excellent invest- 
ment. Approval Selections sent.—Write to the 
Leading Specialists: THE WESTMINSTER 
STAMP CO., Regency House, Warwick Street, 
London, W.1. 























USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
HE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. , Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 

Visitors are advised hag make early 
reservation 
___A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL. 


WESstwaRD HO—NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS”" 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300 


WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 
Claygate, Surrey, stands in 4 acres of attrac- 
tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Partial 
board for business people, £5/5/- a week; full 
hoard (short visits or leave only), £6/6/- inclusive. 
—Tel. Esher 3433, 

















FOR SALE 


A CALENDAR of Old English Customs still in 
being, with description and dates of celebra- 
ting each, post free, 3s.—-MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. 
NTIQUE PANELLING 
Several lots for sale in large and small 
pieces. Send particulars of requirements to 
OSBORNE & GRAFTON, LTD., Wall Panelling 
Experts, 8, Grafton St., Bond St., London, W.1. 
RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY SALOON, 17 h.p.. 
1937, dark green, pre-selector gears, centri- 
fugal clutch, one-shot lubrication, six side win- 
dows. One owner. 31,500 miles. Ashford dis- 
trict.—BM VXV, London, W.C.1. 
TTRACTIVE PRE-FABRICATED 10-roomed 
Timber House. Dismantled ready for dis- 
patch. £1,375. Send for details.—D. MCMASTER 
AND CO., Bures, Suffolk. 
BEESWAX PASTE POLISH of pre-war quality. 
For good furniture and all types of floorings. 
A permanent high lustre guaranteed. 7 lb. tin for 
15/--—-MANUFACTURERS, 33, Fairoak Terrace, 
Newport, Mon. 
ILLIARDS TABLES, full size. Several recon- 
ditioned models now available; particulars 
on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, LTD., (Estd. 
1835), 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7, Tel.: 
North 2747 (10 lines). 











in Oak and Pine. 




















WANTED 
AMBOO,CANES bought and cut from estates 














parks ‘and gardens. Any quantity, any 
county.—18, Nightingale Ro Road, Hanwell, W.7. 
ENTLEMAN wishes to purchase good quali “4 














clothing. Chest 41, waist 38, inside leg 32, 
shoes 8'.. Boy’s clothing, age 12-14 years, and 
girl’s, age 8-10. Also bedroom carpet size 12 ft. x 
9 ft., and modern double bed. Reasonable prices. 
—Box 650. 





OLDFISH, GOLDEN CARP, ORFE or RUDD 
wanted for ornamental ponds.—PARBURY, 
12, Fairfax Road, London, N.W.6. Phone: Primrose 
1856. heat Sree ieee 
AVE YOU any old or disused fishing ds, 
reels or miscellaneous fishing tackle for 
disposal? Good price paid.—Box 618. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality S Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN. \\ C.2. 
EWMARKET BOOTS wanted, size 4; i be 
in excellent condition.—Box 661. 
FFICER, R.A.F., leaving Service, hes 
purchase complete wardrobe. Best 4) utity 
only. Waist 36 in., inside leg 32 in., ch: 8 
height 5 ft. 9 in. Also "22 rifle. —Box 656. ; 

LD GOLD VELVET wanted, fficie » 
bedspread and curtains 8 ft. Tong. 
submit price and a small colour sample to B 

RIX ELECTRIC RAILWAY wanted, ¢ 

ation Scot and Pacific type locos, acces: 
etc. 16 mm. Filmo projector and camera, m 
in excellent condition.—Box 624. 


« COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE” from August 9, 1 
February 2, 1945. Three copies mi -"6. 
perfect; £5 carriage paid. Will send Ww: “'y, 
1/3 post paid.—Box 631. 
YOUNTRY LIFE,” January to December '944, 
for sale.—Offers to Box 621. 
Wanted 
COPY OF “COUNTRY LIFE” wanted w. “Sly 
half cost paid.—Box 630. 









































































































Corr of “Country Life” wanted weekly «hen 
read. Back numbers also apprecia ‘d.— 
oe Manor Hospital, Walsall. 

OUNTRY LIFE,” 1945, at cost price, plus 





postage. To be posted each week.—Bc 660. 





OUNTRY LIFE,” 1943: Sept. 3, Oct. |. 2. 
Nov. 5, Dec. 3, 1944: Jan 6, 21, Feb. 4, i1, 3. 
March 24, 31, April 7, Sept. 22, Nov. 10.—Box 648. a 
Wit ANYONE TAKING “COUNTRY LIFE 
be willing to share? Half subscription and 
postage paid. Starting March 23.—Reply, Box 656. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 362 
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Harlip 


MISS EME BROWNE 


Miss Emé Winifred Mary Browne, the only child of Brigadier-General Snerwood Dighton Browne 

and of the late Mrs. Browne, and granddaughter of the late General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., is to 

marry Mr. John Archibald Seton, second son of the late Mr. R. G. Seton, Recorder of Devizes, and 
the late Mrs. Seton 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


Lhe Editor reminds corre spondents that communica- 
fons vequiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS, will not be returned unless 
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THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


HE recent Parliamentary discussion of 

the Local Government White Paper 

was of considerable value if only because 

it gave the Minister of Health an 
opportunity to explain more definitely the 
processes of thought by which the Government 
had reached their decision to set up a permanent 
Boundary Commission. The far-reaching pro- 
posals previously submitted by various Local 
Government Associations were distinguished 
chiefly by their diversity; they merely served to 
show that while practically all local authorities 
were as suspicious as the Eldest Oyster, the 
Government itself was no less suspect than 
the Walrus. 

Now, if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 

We can begin to feed 
The mvitation seemed to sing in every ear, and 
‘But not on us !’’ was the universal chorus of 
reply. The counties were and are—afraid that 
by gradual erosion, by the creation of new 
county boroughs and the extension of borough 
boundaries, they might be reduced to mere 
shadows. The boroughs were gravely concerned 
about the adequacy of their areas as planning 
units. The smaller authorities feared progres- 
sive loss of responsibility and therefore of public 
interest--a very real danger in view of the 
numbers among them who were obviously too 
small or too weak for efficiency. 

Clearly such an atmosphere of mistrust and 
mutual fear had to be removed, if local authori- 
ties were to make long-term plans with reason- 
able certainty that they would be able to carry 
them out. How could housing authorities 
reasonably be expected to press on with urgent 
plans, or rural districts with equally urgent 
plans for improved water supplies, if country 
districts, as such, felt themselves in peril of 
extinction? How could the National Health 
Service negotiations be expected to succeed 
with such a background? And finally, how 
could the new education services be expected 
to develop if the future of county and county 
borough were in the melting pot? It is to 
allow these objectives to be achieved without 
fear of disruptive change and at the same time 
secure progressive and orderly reform that the 
idea of the Boundary Commission was adopted. 
Its success will depend upon the constitution of 
this body, upon the way in which its powers can 
be fitted in with adequate Parliamentary control 
and upon the “general directions’’ to be given 
it by the Minister. So far as procedure is con- 
cerned, it been wisely decided that there 
should be no general review. Local enquiries 
will be limited, and it will not be within the 
power of every minor authority which wants to 
make some alterations in its boundary to compel 
an enquiry. On the other hand, no local 
authority will have its boundaries altered 
against its will without an enquiry held by the 
Commission 


has 
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This executive aid given to Parliament will 
be of great importance in avoiding the com 
plexities of the older legislative procedure for 
rectifying boundaries. Two things, on the other 
hand, must.be emphasised. The House, through 
the Minister, must not seek to bind the Com- 
mission unduly, and it must receive definite 
instructions from Parliament with regard to all 
the major planning considerations which will 
render its specific decisions reasonable or 
unreasonable from the national as well as the 
local point of view. Further, the financial 
reforms which will be necessary to render the 
Commission’s decisions equitable as between 
different authorities and as between local and 
central finance must be pushed on with what 
speed is possible. Mr. Willink thinks that it 
would be idle to expect that for two or three 
vears the resettlement of the population will 
have gone far enough to provide a satisfactory 


basis for a long-term readjustment of the 
burdens of the rates and the Exchequer. In 


this case an interim procedure, such as he 
suggested, will be necessary. 


SPRING THE PICKPOCKET 


LD WINTER'S rvobbed. His rheumy eve 

Glares wildly at the passers-by ; 
Now here, now there, he stamps about 
And turns his pockets inside out. 
‘Stop thief!’ he cries. “‘I’ve lost a day!" 
But nimble-fingered Spring’s away, 
Dodging arrest with turn and twist, 
Her plunder close-clutched in hey fist. 
Down the cold wind comes distant laughtei 
While poor old Winter shuffles after. 

BrIAN HIct. 


FORESTRY ADMINISTRATION 


N days when forestry is becoming a much 
I keener competitor for land use, it was 
inevitable that Parliamentary supervision 
should be strengthened, and the decision to 
make the Minister of Agriculture responsible to 
Parliament for forestry policy is perhaps the 
wisest that could have been reached in the 
circumstances. It has been suggested that the 
Ministry has already enough to do and that, 
because its decisions with regard to land use 
may not be impartial as between farming and 
forestry, it would be better to leave representa- 
tion in Parliament to the Lord President’s 
Department. On the other hand, the present 
decision has certain great advantages. The 
Fifty Year Plan envisaged by the present Com- 
missioners contemplates a vast new area of 
administration in the development of private 
woodlands quite apart from the continued 
planting of State Forests which has _ been 
hitherto the chief occupation of the Forestry 
Commission. It is quite clear from their recent 
Report on the subject that the two royal 
Forestry Societies, though agieeing in principle 
with the Dedication Scheme, do not welcome the 
present overwhelmingly expert Commission as 
the administrator of private woodlands. They 
regard it as a central autocracy hopelessly 
biased, wherever interests conflict, in favour of 
the State Forests which it has itself so success- 
fully created. They suggest that in the 
organisation of estate woodlands a much looser 
regional basis will be required; some owners 
have indeed suggested that the organisation 
should be modelled on the existing War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees, and that its 
regional committees should have similar powers. 
lhis seems a sound idea and one in the carrying 
out of which the Ministry of Agriculture has 
war-time experience of local administration 
which will be of great value. 


WAR MEMORIAL POLICY 


HE principle for War Memorials proposed 

by the Society of Arts’ Advisory Council 
is that they should not only honour the dead 
but be of use to the living, in the shape of 
village centres, playing fields, gardens, social 
centres and the like. When Lord Chatfield 
introduced the subject in the House of Lords 
this principle met with general support, but 
it is clear that its terms are capable of varied 
emphasis. Service to the community, and 
especially to the yvoung, can serve well as a 
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general guide to the form a memorial shox) 
take, but the emphasis should surely | 


: e Te 
versed; a memorial should not only be of use t, 
the living but also honour the memory of th. 
dead. In addition to the utilitarian field or ha} 


—adjacent villages may well decide i, 


4 
operate to form one really well-equipp: “a 
mon centre—there should be the shrine, ho weve; 
humble, of each individual community. !n thi, 
connection Lord Lang’s reference to bec aty of 
lettering should be borne in mind. At. apita| 
centres, including London, the general p neipk 
can still be applied but with greater en phasi, 
on its spiritual term. A great bridge o; nob 
open space, while serving the communit. , may 
still be visibly charged with the commem ratiy;. 


element. Sir Herbert Baker’s suggestion fo, 


forming an enlarged Parliament Square into 4 
sacred enclosure might well be combine! wit), 
the Royal Academy scheme of a  tra‘ticless 
Westminster “precinct’”’ including the \bbe, 
and Palace of Westminster. Nor, as ai) alter- 


native, should Mr. Ansell’s idea of a memorial 
cloister in-the new south approach to St. Paul’s 
from the river—‘‘Churchill”’ as it might be 
called—be forgotten. A plan of the proposal 
was given in CouNTRY LIFE of October 27, 1944 


HOVE’S ACT 


T is possible, if unlikely, “that soon we will 

only be interested in getting from ow 
modern blocks of flats to our modern blocks ot 
offices by rocket-plane or helicopter, regarding 
fine architecture of the past as merely stuff 
relics of reactionary bourgeoisie. That seems to 
be the assumption behind the proposal to re 
place Hove’s Regency Squares by lofty glazed 
packing-cases, vet it ignores the question why 
if they pull down Hove, we should go to 
Hove at all rather than to a score of alternative 
spots, equally streamlined and ugly. Befor 
the scheme can take shape it will at least have 
to be debated in Parliament, for Brunswick 
Square and Terrace are protected by an Act o! 
Parliament (11 Geo. IV) which it will be neces 
sary to repeal. The Act stipulates the natur 
of the ‘“ Palisadoes and Balconies,’”’ forbids 
“Virandas,”’ and lays down that ‘the present 
Front Elevations. shall be in all things 
maintained unaltered, and shall remain 
covered with Parker’s or Roman Cement, of one 
uniform stone colour; and in case any be des 
troved the same be afterwards rebuilt 
according to the original plan and elevation 
One difficulty is that Parker’s Roman Cement 
the material used so extensively by Nash —is 
no longer produced. The alternative to Hove's 
cold-blooded utilitarianism is either to build 
the flats elsewhere, or to follow the course 
adopted by the Corporation of Bath, which 
realises that without its buildings there would 
be no Bath, and convert the houses into {lits 
retaining the Georgian elevations. 



























ONE BALL ONE BOUNCE 


N a once famous lawsuit over the rubber ed 

golf ball, a Scottish professional was ed 
by counsel whether a certain ball had 
a great vogue. The witness sturdily resi ved 
not to admit ignorance of a word he had 1) ve! 
heard before, and answered ‘Aye, it bou ed 
fine.’’ The Football League, we are told, are 1! 
sidering a standard ball that shall not only bo: nc 
finely but equally finely on all occasions. 
weight and the circumference of the bal! are 
laid down, but there is no rule as to the pres» 're 
Even those whose football careers are no fa! 
distant and were in no way distinguished «ill 
remember how disconcerting was a ball al 
felt too light and thus impish and elusive 0! 
so tightly inflated that it skidded off the | 01. 
It is suggested that even in the highest ci le 
the home authorities sometimes inflate the 
as they think will best suit their own ple et» 
on their own ground. It is proposed to do a \a\ 
with these little difficulties by some sil 
instruments, in particular a pressure ga’ <¢ 























the use of which shall be obligatory, so that he 
ball shall have a uniform bounce. It souncs a 
goodand not toocomplicated plan, and, whatever | 
the game, anything that can minimise siall 

squabbles or manceuvrings or excuses is to be | 
encouraged. ; 
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THE POSTMAN’S ROUND: KELD, NEAR SHAP, WESTMORLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N our local newspaper, which is sufficiently 
old-established to be able to reprint 
extracts from its issues of 200 years ago, 
there is an interesting and almost heated 
correspondence taking place between those who 
like to see thatched houses, but are dissatisfied 
with the numbers they see and the conditions 
of their roofs; those who want their houses 
re-thatched, but are dissatisfied because they 
are unable to obtain the services of a thatcher; 
and the thatchers themselves who are appar- 
ently dissatisfied with everybody. They have 
a complaint to make against those who employ 
the thatcher, and keep him waiting twelve 
months for his money ; against those who leave 
repairs so late that a satisfactory job cannot 
be carried out; against farmers who make their 
stacks so badly these days that the workman 
runs a risk of falling off a ‘‘lop-sided mow,” 
and breaking a leg; and lastly against the 
W.A.E.C., chemical manure manufacturers, 
users of combine harvesters and others who 
contribute to the result that no straw fit for a 
thatcher to use is ever produced to-day. There 
is a fourth contingent, difficult to identify, who 
blame everybody but themselves, because all 
the existing thatchers are old men, and no 
young ones are being trained to take their 
places. So far I have not taken part in the dis- 
cussion, but if I should depart from my present 
attitude of neutrality it would be to join the last 
section of the complainants. 
a * 
“HE correspondence started because, ina 
light-hearted moment, some ill-informed 
letter writer stated that thatchers filled in 
their unemployed periods with rabbit snaring 
an! other doubtful side-lines. This brought the 
obvious reply that no thatcher in this district 


could passibly have such a thing as an un- 
emoloyed period, and that the rate of pay 


earned was such that there was not the slightest 
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necessity for any side-lines, doubtful or other- 
wise. Despite this it is a fact that, so far as one 
can discover, no youths on leaving school are 
taking up the craft, and one and all aspire to 
something they consider superior—the office, 
the shop, the garage, or the factory. 


* * 
* 


HERE are a few drawbacks to a thatcher’s 
calling : it is sometimes cold and exposed 
work, there is a certain amount of risk of a fall 
from the ladde1, and it is not every man who 
can become a real craftsman. On the other hand 
it is an independent job, and the thatcher is 
very much his own master. It is well-paid, and 
there is not the slightest risk of unemployment, 
for the number of thatched houses and cottages 
—not to mention stacks—in the south-western 
district is sufficient to keep double the number 
of thatchers available hard at work for the life- 
time of the present generation. Lastly, if a 
thatcher takes a pride in his craft (and the 
attractive patterns he contrives on the ridges 
and around the chimney-stacks suggest he does) 
his workmanship remains for many a year to 
gladden the eye of the passer-by, to contribute 
something very tangible to the beauty of the 
countryside, and to give satisfaction to its 
creator. I would far rather be able to say that 
I had thatched the cottage where the lanes meet 
by the ford, than that I had screwed up the 
two rear nuts on the wings of almost every car 
of some popular model which one sees upon the 
road. 
* % *” 
: seems strange these days, when working 
farmers spend more time in the house with 
the pen in their hands than they do in the stock- 


vard with a fork, that estate agents when 
selling a farm complete with stock and imple- 
ments pay no attention whatsoever in their 
advertisements to office accommodation and 
fittings. Full details are given of the farm and 
acreage, stock of all kinds from dairy cows to 
pigs, and the various implements which the 
outgoing owner wishes to dispose of, but the 
all-important question of the offices is ignored. 
In the near future we may expect to see some- 
thing slightly different and after the description 
of the farm we may read something to this 
elect : 

Large roomy office, south aspect, three 

writing-desks with pigeon-holes, portable and 

tabulating typewriters, duplicator in good 

working order, modern filing cabinet to take 

300 files and two telephones. Also some cows, 

heifers, pigs, ploughs, carts, etc. 

* * 
* 
ROM time to time I have met gun-shots of 
the old school who, though far from being 

misogynists, are nevertheless averse to women 
of the party accompanying the guns during a 
day’s shooting and who dislike having a woman 
companion dealt out to them to stand in attend- 
ance for each drive. In their opinion coveys of 
grouse, partridges and pheasants breaking cover 
require every scrap of concentration one can 
muster if one is to do full justice to them, and 
this, they sav, is difficult when trying to carry 
on a conversation about something entirely 
different. 

From Robert Graves’s recently published 
book, The Golden Fleece, 1 gather that this 
objection to the presence of women in a shooting 
party dates back to the very dawn of history, 
as when Atalanta, owing to Olympic influence, 
took part in a shoot at Calydon somewhere 
about 1200 B.c. there was strong resentment 
and at first the members invited refused flatly 
to go out. There were eight guns, or rather 
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bows, in the party, which included those well- 
known sportsmen Castor and Pollux, and the 
whole business seems to have been very badly 
organised, for the game was a wild boar and as 
everyone knows one either sticks a boar with a 
spear or, in non-pig-sticking districts, shoots 
him. One should certainly never try to combine 
pig-sticking with shooting, but this is what 
Atalanta’s party attempted, and one gathers 
that this very strong-minded young woman had 
quite a lot to do with the organisation of the 
drives. The first of these was a conspicuous 
failure, as when the boar broke cover from a 
thicket everyone missed him, and he promptly 
killed two of the bows and wounded two others. 
One of the party, a royal prince, then went in 
to save his father-in-law, who was lying on the 
ground with a gashed leg, missed the boar and 
killed his father-in-law. 
*.* 

T any ordinary shoot they would have 
A called it a day after a disastrous start of 
this description, but one never knows what 
Greeks will do or how they will re-act, so a 
second drive was arranged and this time 
\talanta wounded the boar in the leg, somebody 
else hit it in the eye, and her young man, 
Meleager, finished it off. This was the signal for 


THE REIVERS’ 


larset and Tarset burn 
Hard and heather bred 
Yet—Yet—Yet 
HIS was the battle-cry of the men of 
North Tynedale, and at every “‘Yet”’ 
off came an enemy’s head. Although 
their reiving days are over their sons 
are still bonnie fighters, as sundry people over- 
seas are learning, and the blood of the olden 
days runs strong in warrior veins. In 1522 the 
Bishop of Carlisle was complaining that the 
men of Hexham were “worse thieves than all 
the Scots of Scotland,’’ so Hexham makes a 
natural starting-point for the reivers’ country. 
Its venerable abbey was a beacon of Christianity 
to the turbulent Border. Founded by St. Wilfrid 
it passed through many tribulations until final 
restoration caused Anderson Graham to de- 
scribe it as ‘‘the finest English church in Great 
Britain.’’ The Moot Hall (Fig. 4), adjoining it, 
mentioned as long ago as 1415 as a court-house, 
possesses what is believed to be the only medi- 





2.—THE PERCY STONE MARKING THE 
SITE OF THE MOONLIGHT BATTLE OF 
CHEVY CHASE IN 1388 
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a furious altercation over the body, as everyone 
claimed the beast and, when Atalanta obtained 
the skin as having scored first blood, she was 
set upon by Meleager’s two uncles who tried to 
take the pelt away from her and grossly insulted 
her. Meleager then brought the unhappy day 
to a close by killing both his uncles, the bag 
therefore being one boar, one father-in-law, one 
brace of uncles, and one brace of unrelated 
sportsmen. The only satisfactory part about 
the whole regrettable business was that the 
party, despite its many differences of opinion, 
did keep the main object in view, the killing 
of the boar. 


*,* 


HE glorious blaze of colour provided by an 
apple orchard in early May is one of the 
delightful features of Spring which one is 
unable to enjoy with complete satisfaction if 
the orchard happens to be one’s own property. 
While one appreciates to the full the enchant- 
ment of the scene one is painfully aware that 
it provides an exceedingly vulnerable situation, 
and there is at the back of one’s mind an uneasy 
desire that the pageant should come to an end 
quickly, and the petals fall and the fruit set 
as soon as possible in case there should be a 
late frost impending. 


By R. T. LANG 


1.—WALLINGTON HALL, 


zval dungeon left in England; it was used in 


1330. 

Hexham is so full of history that one would 
like to linger in it, but the North Tyne is calling 
and so away we go north, to the bridge which 
was built at Chollerford, in 1775, over the river 
we have come to follow. Here it is a broad 
stream, suggesting the placid pride of the Roman 
matrons who walked along the street at 
Cilurnum, but half-a-mile away. Later we shall 
see it as a laughing maid and then a babe. 


Cilurnum was the second largest station on 
the Roman wall; at the Chesters there are over 
2,000 relics of its might, one of the most wonder- 
ful collections in the country. 


Keeping northward by the slumbering 
river for half-a-mile we reach something which, 
in years to come, may be as great a memory 
of the Britain of to-day as anything we have of 
the Roman era. It was here that, in Scp- 
tember, 1908, ‘‘B. P.”’ held the first scout 
training camp fotlowing the formation of the 
boy scout movement. A stone cairn with the 
motto, ‘“‘B. P.—Look Wide,’’ has been erected 
on the exact site of the historic camp by the 
3rd Hexham troop of scouts. And only a 
hundred and fifty years ago the king’s writ 
did not run in the wild regions to the west ! 

Over to the right stands Haughton Castle, 
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When one goes down the winding road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho one comes eventually to 
a white notice-board which does not procl.im a 
warning in the nature of ‘‘Halt—Main }toaq 
Ahead,” but bears the words ‘‘Sea Level’’: anq 
one continues to descend after this for se vera] 
miles until one is eventually some 1,2()) ft 
below the Mediterranean. For the bene: t of 
prospective market and fruit gardeners ir this 
part of the world the Survey depart: ents 
might erect similar notices bearing the 
warning ‘“‘Spring Frost Level,’’ for appar ntly 
the dividing line, between some ight 
degrees of frost in the valleys and just « sove 
freezing point on higher land, is just a: well 
defined. 


This was demonstrated to a marked d. sree 
last year for, among other casualties, the | rost 
caught the Forest bracken when it was «out 
2 ft. high and just beginning to open the ‘irst 
fronds. Above the frost line, which so fa: as | 
could see was the same as in other disas rous 
years, the bracken was vivid green and then, as 
if ruled symmetrically along the contour line, 
came a belt of red-brown where the shoots were 
withered and dying. Unlike strawberries, a;ples 
and potatoes this does not make the sligiitest 
difference in,the long run to bracken. 


ROADS | 





PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST 


built in the thirteenth century, and so long 
home of the Widdringtons. The best view 
is from the ferry across the North Tyne to 
Barrasford, surely the oldest ferry in Eng] 
It is known to have been working since be 
1189, the boat having been drawn across 
river every day by a rope, except when the r!. «1 
has been in serious flood. It is, of course, | 'T 
the use of only pedestrians and cyclists. Hau. | 
ton is usually credited with the ghastly st: *y 
of the death of Archie Armstrong, who \ 's 
locked up and forgotten in the dungeon, | !t 
this really happened at Chipchase, anot °r 
splendid castle across the river. 

It is a lovely, leaf-clad run into Wark, 0 © 
the capital of North Tynedale, with wells 1 
such reputed power that it was said that \e 
(or she) who had the first drink of their wate in 
the new year would be able to pass thro: :h 
keyholes for the next twelve months! In ie 
next six miles the sterner character of the sc. ‘1¢ 
begins to develop, till rugged, stone-bui!t 
Bellingham is seen on the opposite bank of tle 
still broad river, as the turn is taken northwe d 
for Hesleyside Hall. An 18th-century mans), 
it still possesses the spurs which the lady of the 
house was wont to serve in a dish when tne 
larder was getting low—a plain hint to the 
Charlton lords that some more cattle must 2 
reived. Incidentally, the Tynedale reivers set 
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(Right) 3.—OLD MILL ON THE COQUET 
AT ROTHBURY 


an example to the Scots in their carefulness. 
They were not content to use the cattle only as 
food. The skins were suspended on stakes and 
made to serve as kettles in which the flesh was 
boiled. 

Three miles more and we pass the site of 
Tarset Castle, which gave us the North Tyne- 
dale battle-cry, after it had been the stronghold 
of the Red Comyn. Under our feet, the local 
people say, the warriors of old are still travelling 
back and forward, in an underground passage, 
in coaches driven by headless horsemen. 
Succeeding miles develop the wild moorland, 
til!, like an oasis in a desert of moors, the village 
of Falstone slumbers on the opposite bank. 

A story told of Falstone is typical of the 
grim humour of the old days. The Scots had 
ta'en away a quantity of sheep and had mixed 
thm with their own flocks. Too late, the 
N rthumbrian sheep were found to be scabbed 
a: | they spread the disease among the others. 
T! ereupon, the Scots made a second raid, 
h: iged seven of the original owners of the sheep 
a: | nailed to the farm door a notice: ‘‘This’ll 
te ch ye to see that yer sheep are no scabbit.”’ 

Here civilization ends. The scene becomes 
as wild and desolate as any in England, 
P. | Fell looming dark over all and the North 
T ae, now a tiny stream in the silent solitude, 
ti: we cross the Border near Saughtree, Rox- 
bu-ghshire, in the district where Dandie 
D :mont lived with his famous dogs. Then away 
o\ -r Note o’ the Gate, 1,233 feet above the sea, 
w. h the dark hills on the right, as we run along 
the back of the Cheviots to Southdean, where 
Douglas and his men met before the battle of 
Otterburn or Chevy Chase in 1388. Here James 
Thomson spent some of his early years while 
his father was incumbent and imbibed from the 
hills and glens the spirit which eventually gave 
s The Seasons. 

So up to Carter Bar, the grandest of 
all the ‘“‘gates”’ into Scotland and the favourite 
entrance to England for the Scottish reivers; 
1,400 feet above the sea the scene is mag- 
nificent, hill piled on hill till, if the day be 
clear, the silver streak of the Forth can be seen. 
To the left was fought the last battle between 
England and Scotland, ‘‘The Raid of the 
Reidswire’’ on June 7, 1575. The wardens had 
met to settle some Border questions, a quarrel 
arose, the Tynesdale men let off a flight of 
arrows and that started the blaze. The English 
got much the worst of it, but matters were 
afterwards settled amicably and a war between 
the two countries was averted till, 28 years 
later, the Union was accomplished. 

It is a delightful run down through the 
heather to Whitelees where, in 1818, the tolls 
were let for £439. The charges ranged from 5d. 
for a gig to 2s. 6d. for a coach-and-six. In a 
few more miles the road runs alongside the 
great source of Newcastle’s water supply, the 
Catcleugh reservoir. A mile and a half long, 
lying lonely among the hills, it is noted for its 
trout. 

So on to Rochester, with its Roman camp, 
Before Roman times it had been a stronghold 
of the Ottodeni; the scarred remains on the 
left show how powerful it must have been. Two 
Roman catapult balls adorn the schoolhouse 
porch. Two more miles farther on is a seat, 
erected by the first Lord Northbourne, com- 
memorating the battle of Otterburn, with two 
famous quotations carved on it :—Andrew 
Fletcher’s ‘‘Give me the making of the people’s 
songs and I will let who will make the laws,” 
and Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘“‘I never heard the old 
song of Percy and Douglas that I found not 
my heart more moved than with a trumpet.” 

At Elishaw, half-a-mile farther, the great 
Roman road through England goes off to the 
south, on its way, eventually, to Dover. It is 
a fine test for a car, for it goes straight over 
every hill and, in its run from here to Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire, is as rich in steep gradients 
as it is bare of population. 

In another 14% miles a gate on the left 
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leads up through a little grove to the Percy 
Stone (Fig. 2), marking the site of the Homeric 
battle by moonlight on August 13, 1388. 
Douglas had made a raid into England. Hotspur 
followed him hot-foot. They met here, but 
Hotspur had tired out his men by forced march- 
ing and nearly 3,000 English were killed, 
against the loss of only 100 by the Scots, but 
these included the mighty Douglas. It was a 
hand-to-hand fight, all the men so closely inter- 
locked that the English archers—who might 
have turned the whole fate of the battle as they 
did at Floddon—could not get to work. It was 
a useless slaughter, for 
it was nothing but the 
end of a raid, the tale 
of most of these Border 
battles; brave men 
sacrificed on both sides 
for the sake of a few 
cattle ! 

Otterburn village 
is a good centre for the 
district, but one hears 
with regret that the 
old mill has been closed 
by Government order 
and may never be re- 
opened. Those of us 
who know “Otterburn 
tweed’”’ will sorrow, for 
no such cloth has been 
made anywhere else; I 
know of one suit of it 
which has been in hard 
use for nine years and 
is still going strong. 

Overacres farm- 
house bears on its gate 
piers the arms of the 
Howards, who began a 
house here in 1720 and 
never finished it; then 
comes Elsdon, once 
probably the Celtic 
capital. Now it is just 
a picturesque moorland 
village, with still the 
cockpit and pinfold for 
the cattle on its broad 
green. The Rev. Chas. 
Dodgson, the grand- 
father of Lewis Carroll, 
was rector here between 
1762 and 1765 and 
has left an amusing 
account of ‘Cold 
Elsdon.” “The ves- 
tibule of the castle,” 
he wrote, ‘is a low 
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stable, and above it is the kitchen, in which 
there are two little beds joining to each other. 
The curate and his wife lay in one and Margery, 
the maid, in the other. I lay in the parlour, 
between two beds, to keep me from being frozen 
to death.”’ 

On the pillars of the church, of 1350, can 
still be seen the marks made by the swords and 
arrows sharpened here, while, in the church, is 
a stone memorial to a benefactor of long ago, 
a Roman road inspector. The rectory to which 
Mr. Dodgson came was built in 1350, it is be- 
lieved by David II of Scotland; by the courtesy 
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of the present rector it is shown freely to visitors, anq 
the decorated ceiling of the drawing-room is alone 
worth the visit. At the east end of the village are ty, 
curious mote-hills, shaped by the Celts, then uscd py 
Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans. Probably they 
were originally seats of justice. 

A steep climb on to the moor is followed |)y 4 
delightful run past Hepple, where the ruined pele 
stands much as it was left by the mosstroopers in | 415, 
to Rothbury (Fig. 6), reputed to be one of the heal: jest 
places in England. The air blows free from the Ch: viots 
on one hand and the North Sea on the other, sv that 
a local man once told me of a friend who hac just 
died, who “‘ wasn’t an old man—only 82!” It .as 4 
centre of the Border thieves; Wm. Howitt wrot« that 
it was “‘once so fierce and uncivilized that no man 
would pass through or indeed up the valley, that « juld 


help it.’’ No place in Northumberland had s). |) a 
reputation for fighting, gaming and drinking, but ow 


it is just a pleasant village in a most picturesque -itua 
tion and very popular with holiday-makers. Its 
15th-century church is a special favourite with «+ -hi- 
tects because of the careful restoration under the |e, 
Vernon Harcourt—trestoration at its best. 

A very different picture is presented on the hill, 
where Norman Shaw used every architectural .tyle 
from Norman to his own day in Cragside, the seat of 
Lord Armstrong. Down the river stands the picturesque 
old corn mill, still working, at the Thrum, where the 
Coquet squeezes through great boulders, a narrow 
passage two yards wide and sixty yards long, but a 
vision of foam-flecked glory when the’river is in flood. 

Away we go now up to Garleigh Moor, where the 
stones are relics of the early Britons, and over hill and 
dale to Rothley Crags, surmounted by artificial ruins, 
a relic of the taste for these which flourished in the late 
eighteenth century. Below them is the mill, the bath- 
ing-place of Queen Mab and her court, where you can 
see the little bathing-pools which they made (so it is 
said) in the stones. Of course, modern life will have 
nothing to do with fairies, but you will find that people 
brought up among the hills are ‘‘not so sure.’’ It is 
firmly held that it will bring bad luck to say anything 
against them in their hearing. 

I have had a curious experience here which I will 
relate for just what it may be worth. On three of the 
occasions when I have brought friends here they have 
made disparaging comments on the fairies. Well, in 
the first case a tyre puncture followed within a mile, 
in the second a broken chain, and in the third a broken 
shaft. The Borderer shakes his head and will say no 
thing against the little ladies which they might hear. 

So through Cambo, a lovely little model village 
under the shadow of Wallington Hall (Fig. 1), the 
beautiful home of the lord lieutenant of the county, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, and presented by him to the 
National Trust. It was built in the eighteenth century 
by Sir Wm. Blackett, on the site of a pele, when there 
was no scrap of timber; now the rich woods around th: 
Hall have made delicious grounds on the edge of th 
river Wansbeck, over which there is a venerable bridge, 
now an “‘ancient monument.’’ The house was built 01 
the lines of a French chateau, with a central courtyard 
The picture gallery was added by Dobson, on th 
suggestion of John Ruskin; the paintings of North 
umbrian scenes are by William Bell Scott. Ruskin \ 

a frequent visitor, coming to teach the ladies how 
paint on stone, and Algernon Charles Swinburne v 1 
almost a son of Wallington, which has always ha: 
great reputation for its hospitality. 

Harnham was headless, Bradford breadless, 

Shafto picked at the craw, 

Capheaton was a wee bonnie place, 

But Wallington banged them a’. 
The griffins’ heads, on the edge of the lawn, we 
brought from Aldersgate, in London, when it w 
dismantled in the eighteenth century. 

Just after the main road from Newcastle is cross¢ 
Kirkharle Park stands on the right, with the first wor 
of ‘‘Capability’’ Brown, who was born at the adjoinii 
village of Kirkharle, in 1716. In the churchyard is 
stone to Robert Loraine, who was murdered in 148 
for no other reason than that he was a zealous offici 
of the period. 

An open moorland run leads over to Chollerto 
where there is a curiosity in front of the partly-Norma 
church, a stable which was used for the horses in tl 
days when people came to service on _horsebacl 
Cocklaw Tower, a pele of the Erringtons from 1372 
raises its ruined head on the left on the way back int 
Hexham, after a run through a grey-green land whic! 
is still remote from the twentieth century, where it 1 
easy to conjure up visions of a proud, defiant past 
when might was always right, and when the peopl 
always had a very warm welcome for either friend 
or stranger. 
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A TRAFFIC PLAN FOR HIGH WYCOMBE 


THE THREAT TO MASTERPIECES OF GEORGIAN BUILDING 


By 
FRED SKULL 


(Ri-ht). THE 
GUILDHALL, 
MAPKET HOUSE 
& HGH STREET, 
HIG: | WYCOMBE. 


Lith graph by John 


Suniman Austin, 


1859. 


IGH WYCOMBE, Buckinghamshire, 

was in the eighteenth century one of 

the most beautiful market towns in 

England. Such was the charm of its 
perfect High Street that it was selected by the 
distinguished artist, Williana Hannan, as the 
subject for a large topographical painting, which 
clearly shows how splendid a Georgian setting of 
spacious residences and fine coaching inns 
formed the approach to the Military College, 
designed by an unknown architect, the interest- 
ing Market House by Robert Adam, and the 
glorious Guildhall by Henry Keene. 

\pproaching Wycombe from London, the 
spacious High Street is dominated by its most 
important feature, the Georgian Guildhall. It is 
said to be the finest example of its type in 
existence, and is a model of grace, in both design 
and colour, for, supported on slender stone 
columns, it is exactly right evervwhere. 

The tone of the brickwork, the spacing of 
the windows, the proportion and character of 
the classical centre window and, finally, the 
charm of the bell turret, which is surmounted by 
an attractive weather vane displaying Sagit- 
tarius, the combined centaur and archer, are all 
perfect. Few buildings are so happily placed for 
inspection and enjoyment. Visitors of discrimi- 
nation who approach it along the High Street 
have ample time to appreciate its quality. 

It is a gem of architecture well worthy of 
careful study, with a view to the gradual under- 
standing and appreciation of its beauty. It is 
said that some American architects who toured 
throughout England found it far in advance of 
any other example of its kind. It appears, too, 
that the architect himself, Henry Keene, had 
a very high opinion of it as, on the occasion of 
his portait being painted by P. Pyle, he was 
depicted, surrounded by his friends, against an 
interior background based on the south end of 
its former council chamber. 

Close to the Guildhall is the little Market 
House, an early effort of one of the most dis- 
tinguished architects of all time, whose name is 
a household word: no less a personage than 
Robert Adam. 

A hundred years after the erection of Henry 
Keene's Guildhall; built at the expense of Lord 
Shelburne in 1757, a lithograph by John Sunman 
Austin, architect, dated 1859, clearly shows 
the untouched condition of the 18th-century 
market-place, and it may perhaps be that the 
couple in the landau and pair is intended to 
represent the Disraelis from Hughenden Manor, 
to miles away. 


But, shortly after the golden period ofa full 
century’s enjoyment and civilised appreciation 
of Wycombe’s architectural treasures, which add 
such dignity to the borough, the despoiler became 
active and commenced to tamper with the 
Adam Market House, a masterpiece of extremely 
simple construction, based on an octagona! 
ground plan with two wings, but capped with 
the crowning distinction of a domed roof. 

After 1859, it suffered many indignities from 
alterations and clumsy additions, so that it cries 
aloud for careful restoration and the removal 
of the ugly and quite unnecessary lantern added 
to the dome in Victorian times to give light to 
the upper room. In view of the three front 
windows, which give ample lighting, it is a 
mystery why it was ever added. It may be the 
reason for the house becoming known locally 
as ‘‘ The Mustard Pot.”’ 

Facing this Adam masterpiece are three 
typical Georgian residences, the middle one of 
exceptional quality, with brick quoins, well- 
proportioned windows and _ classical recessed 
pedimented centre pane! of moulded brick in a 
perfect front which terminates in a modillioned 


cornice. The end building, abutting on the 
Guildhall, is the dignified Falcon Hotel, 
with its nice’ signboard projecting well 


forward by means of wrought-iron supports. 
It is sad to think, 
however, that if a 
proposed scheme 
for a main road to 
cut bodily through 
the town’s centre, 
instead of the 
adoption of a 
by-pass road, is 
decided on, these 
three choice build- 
ings will be merely 
a part of Georgian 
Wycombe to be 
demolished. 

It is true that 
the 18th-century 
Military College in 
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dower house of the Carringtons and the Carolean 
home of the Steevens Quaker family, Eoth in the 
High Street, have been the victims of progress, 
the one altered, somewhat unnecessarily, for 
bank purposes, the other adapted for use as 
a shop and also a café. 

But this is no argument for destroying 
whatremains. The High Street is still one of the 
finest streets of any country town in England, 
even though it is also used at present by the 
traffic of a great arterial highway. 

The proposal, which the Corporation is con- 
sidering, is to avoid the present bottle-neck 
between the Guildhall and the church, where 
two right-angle turns have to be made in quick 
succession, by continuing the High Street past 
the Guildhall to connect up with the Oxford 
highway on the far side of the shopping centre. 
The Guildhall would thus be isolated on an 
island site and through traffic be encouraged to 
pass through the centre of the town. This is 
against one of the basic principles of modern 
town planning, whether on the score of human 
safety or amenity. While the Guildhall itself 
would be preserved, its organic relationship to 
the street and adjoining buildings would be 
completely destroyed, together with the oldest 
part of the borough and most of its remaining 
houses of architectural distinction. 





its students were 
transferred to 


Sandhurst. True 
also that the magni- 
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THE MARKET HOUSE, DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM, AS 
ALTERED IN MODERN TIMES 
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DINING-ROOM FROM LOUNGE 


Witb through cupboard and trolley-way to kitchen on the left 
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Alternative Building Materials 


A PLYWOOD 
EXPERIMENTAL 
HOUSE 


By LT.-COL. R. M. LEST 2R 








NE of the most interesting d ‘lop- 
ments in pre-fabrication is that »{ the 
phenol-bonded plywood house. This 
material is capable of produ ga 

house on the unit principle, providing sta: ‘ards 
of permanency, weather resistance, appe ance 
and comfort equal to, if not better tha:.. tra. 
ditional building. 

The plywood, which is specially ti: ited, 


must on no account be confused with orinary 
plywood. To give some idea of its stren.th, it 
may be mentioned that our motor torpedo. |oats 
during the war have been constructed by this 
process. The plys are approximately 3} in, 
thick and are attached to very light timber 


framing by adhesive processes, the medium 








PRAM CUPBOARD AND STAIRCASE 
Seen from doorway to lounge 


being special plastic glues. Although designed 
on the 40-in. unit system, the walls can be built 
in panels 13 ft. 4 ins. long by 8 ft. 4 ins. high, 
i.e. 4 units long by 2% units high. Floor and 
roof units are also of pre-assembled resin-bonded 
plywood. 

The first experimental house is in course of 
erection in the grounds of Hythe Cottage 
Hospital, Southampton, and building research 
experts in this country and the U.S.A. have 
expressed their considered opinions that ‘he 
material is suitable to permanent dwellins 

The two outstanding points are the ere. on 
speed of this system (the quickest of all new 
methods, and enabling building to proce: | in 
all weathers); and the price, which will be ‘ess 
than that ruling for a brick house of sin lar 
size. 

The appearance of these plywood he .:es 
is very pleasing. The internal walls, of poli ed 
veneer, can either remain as they are o1 be 
painted if preferred. The natural panel 18, 
however, is so attractive—in any desired s! de 
—that one cannot imagine anyone wishing ‘or 
any other wall treatment. Also, there i no 
redecoration necessary, thus lowering cost of 
maintenance. 

The hollow space between the walls is f \ed 
with glass wool, which is an excellent insule ng 
material, keeping out the heat in Summer ad 
the cold in Winter, and also deadening the s« nd 
between the rooms. It is to be noted that Llo d's 
underwriters have agreed to issue fire nd 
householder’s comprehensive policies at ‘he 
same rate as charged by insurance compa: les 
for brick-built houses. 

Heating arrangements are by means of an 
open fire of a novel design which will burn coke, | 
anthracite or coal, and is, to a large extent, 
smoke consuming. On the other hand, a closed 
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nce 
tra- 
ed. CUPBOARD SIDE OF KITCHEN. With through cupboard PRINCIPAL BEDROOM. Fitted cupboards, and chests of 
ary and trolley-way to the dining-room drawers and dressing-table under windows 
, it 
ats si ve with doors to open at will may be used, need more timber than other forms of construc- The plywood requirements for an ordinary 
this b t in either case the system of convector tion. But the distinction between baulk timber three-bedroom house, with brick walls and 
in, h iting is embodied in the design, which results and plywood modifies the relationship. The timber floors and roof, are less than one ship 
ber i: hot air being collected and distributed to possible position with regard to baulk timber ton (40 cu. ft.), a figure which includes flush 
um t! _ rooms upstairs. This hot air would other- has been stated, and nine-tenths of the wood in plywood doors, plywood balustrades to stair- 
w se be wasted. normal house construction is baulk timber. case, etc. Ten ship tons of baulk timber are 
The plan provides a living-room and dining- | But what of plywood ? required to complete the same house in addition 
r »m that can be thrown into one. The windows Considerably less ply will be wanted after to the plywood. 
a * large, and so built that both sides can be the war by the aircraft and _ boat-building If constructed with plywood walls, floors 
c| aned from the inside. industries, and with reasonable imports there and roof the same house uses 8 ship tons of 
Floors are draught proof, and both kitchen __ will be a tendency to resume the use of ply for plywood, and the baulk timber requirement is 
a’ d bathroom walls are washable. All internal a dozen purposes where its insertion into a_ reduced from 10 to 6 tons. The strength of 
fiicings, bathroom equipment, kitchen equip- framework or its application to a supporting — the ply is used instead. Joists and rafters cease 
mont, etc., are of latest types, with lavatories surface really wastes the many remarkable to exist as such, being replaced by distance 
of the silent syphonic type. The provision of qualities of which we have taken advantage pieces between the stressed skins of the ply- 
built-in wardrobes and other furniture is liberal during the war. wood. These distance pieces approximate to 
and an important factor in reducing the cost one quarter the size of the joists they replace, 
o! normal furnishing for those who are setting and in many cases can be eliminated altogether 
up a home for the first time. —————— by the use of a plywood egg-box framing or a 
The question now arises: what of the ! F s filling between the two ply skins of a suitable 
general timber situation? Shortage of timber k | compound to do the structural spacing. By 
is, of course, a bottle-neck in the production \ this means additional insulation is also 
of houses now, and may continue to be so after 7 provided. 
the war. The timber trade, however, does not A, \ ' Therefore, with a given quantity of baulk 
consider this a probability, though the possi- ; a apelin iomeaem | timber, ten houses may be constructed instead 
E bility is conceded in order to prove that, the i i ' of the six houses of normal construction which 
worse the timber position, the greater the need i would be built with the same quantity. 
to encourage factory-produced all-wood houses. = i The ten ply houses will be factory built, 
Timber for joists, rafters, flooring and L, | so the bricklayers who would have built the 
ell frames in a brick-built house of normal con- Ths i iu six houses of normal construction can be turned 
tilt struction is mainly softwood baulk timber with " on to the enormous demand for rebuilding and 
th a small proportion of hardwood for sills and Ca ——— repairing bomb-damaged property. 
nd thresholds, and plywood for panels of doors eke ni Further than this, the factories employed 
led and cupboards. — on the plywood houses will obtain satisfactory 
It is foreign to normal house construction employment for their staffs during a period 
of to use plywood in place of baulk timber, and a —$__—_____ when idle staffs will be a major problem. 
pe wasteful to use baulk timber in place of ply. TF If firms with suitable staffs and equipment 
"% Although both commodities are timber, it is ; are allowed to make plans for commencing 
wis not practical to rectify a shortage of one by ok plywood houses as soon as their last war order 
he an import adjustment of the other. Producers if is completed or cancelled, there will be a stock 
of plywood or veneers would be wasting their of houses ready for delivery as soon as sites 
equipment if forced to export baulk timber, and hae are ready. Such houses would take only days 
di exporters of baulk timber would not have the 4 Da son | | to erect compared with weeks for normal con- 
suid equipment to produce ply. The only possible ra i struction. Into such houses the occupants could 
ae policy in times of shortage is to accept every- co move the moment they were erected, instead 
— thing that is usable and adjust the demand to | of waiting for some of the five tons of water to 
- suit the supply. i i evaporate which were put into the making of a 
Wooden houses, on the face of it, appear to ft normal house by normal construction. 
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GODMERSHAM PARK, KENT-—III 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. ROBERT TRITTON 


The making over of Godmersham in 
1797 by the widow of Thomas Knight 
to Edward Austen led to frequent visits 
by his sister Jane, who may have found 
there much material for Mansfield 
Park. The rehabilitation of the house 
by the present owners is exquisitely in 


character with its traditions. 
By 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


ANE AUSTEN’S letters when 
she was staving at “dear 
Godmersham"’ with her bro- 
ther Edward picture her purr- 
ing in its Mansfield Park atmo- 
sphere and elegant comforts. She 
was also a little inclined to be catty 
about the “county’’ company pass- 
ing in and out of its hospitable 
rooms—-the Knatchbulls, Edward’s 
cousins by adoption—the Brook 
Bridgeses of Goodnestone his in- 


laws—the Deedeses of Sandling 

the Hattons of Eastwell—the Tokes of 
Godinton, and the Wildmans newly arrived 
at next-door Chilham. The style and spacious- 
ness of the large house, above all the privacy 
‘‘alone in the library, mistress of 
is a recurrent phrase in her 
fitted her spirit better 


it afforded 
all I survey” 
Godmersham letters 


















































1.—TEA 


IN THE GARDEN, GODMERSHAM, BY REX WHISTLER 


than the close quarters of Steventon rectory 
or the Chawton cottage. Not that she com- 
plained. But one may sense an effort some- 
times behind the spriteliness of her letters 
making entertainment from the rather thin 
Hampshire village fare, whereas at Godmer- 


parties and its establishment of retainers, 
she tasted the life to which she felt she 
belonged. “People get so horribly poor and 
economical in this part of the world,” she 
once wrote from Steventon to her sister at 
Godmersham, “that I have no patience with 


sham, with its “schemes’’ for visits and them. Kent is the only place for happiness: 
everybody is rich there.’’ “Be honest and 

poor,” she made Mary Crawford say to 

Edmund Bertram. “I have much greater respect for 


those that are honest and rich.” 

Not many of the rooms at Godmersham can be 
identified with those to which she refers in her letters : 
the breakfast parlour, the library ‘where we live, except 
at meals, and have a fire every evening,’’ the Yellow 
Room in which “I am writing at this moment,’’ the 
Chintz Room that “I admire very much,” are not recog- 
nisable since the recent alteration of the house, if they 
were before; though the Hall, where “Fanny and Lizzie 
met us with a great deal of pleasant joy,” is, of course 
the big Palladian hall described last week, and _ th: 
dining-room is known to have opened out of the hal! 
where Mr. Tritton’s study has now been formed (Fig. 9) 
Some of the family ‘rooms no doubt looked south, but 
they seem to have had no original features of interesi, 
and it is they, with what was the staircase hall in the 
Knights’ time in the middle of the south front, that hay « 
now been rebuilt. 

How Edward Austen had inherited Godmersha 
and Chawton reads like a fairy story. Thomas Knighi 
the son of Thomas Brodnax who built Godmersham an 
to whom the Knight name and inheritance of Chawto 
had come out of the blue, gave his wife’s second cousi 
the Rev. George Austen the living of Steventon neat 
Basingstoke. Having no children, the Knights late 
adopted the third Austen boy, sent him on the Gran 
Tour, and set him up in a house near by at Rowlin 
when, in 1791 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Si 
Brook Bridges of Goodnestone. When Mr. Knight die: 
in 1794 he left his estates to Edward Austen subjec 
to Mrs. Knight's life interest. Edward is singularly littl 
characterised in Jane’s letters, being apparently accepte: 
by her without need for comment as everything tha 
was right, correct, brotherly, and gentlemanly. Hi 
combination of virtues, that evidently earned hin 
the affection of his benefactors and that appear il 
the firm, bland face in the portrait by Romney at 


(Left) 2—IN THE LIBRARY 
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Above the fireplace. “Sir Robert and Lady Affleck,” 
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3.—_THE SALOON. FORMED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NEW SOUTH FRONT 


Chawton, may well have 
inspired the ideal of her 
“heroes.’’ Yet the absence UT iE, 
from her letters of human 
touches in the references 

to Edward leaves a sus- 
picion that she may have 

felt towards him a little as 

Anne felt to William 

Elliot in Persuasion, a 
character more closely 
studied by her than any 

other of her leading men : 
Rational, discreet, polished, he 

Was not open. This to Anne 

was a decided imperfection. 

Mr. Elliot was too generally 
agreeanle. He endured too 

well, stcod too well with 
everybody. 


Cyr 








We get, however, 
direct light on Edward’s 
truly admirable nature 
from the letters that passed 
between him and_ the 
widowed Mrs. Knight who, 
in 1797, proposed making 
over to him the estates 
left to her for life. Her 
original letter is missing, 
but Edward replied, from 
Rowling : 

Nov, 28rd. My dearest Madam, 
—l went to Bed last Night 
fully determined on paying an 
early visit this morning [in 
msequence of her letter] 

but the more I have 


ight of it the less I find 1.—THE LIBRARY. ADJOINING THE SALOON 




















































5.—THE NEW CORRIDOR FROM HALL TO STAIRCASE 


6.—AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE: AN EFFECTIVE 
GROUPING 
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myself capable of conversing with you on so extraordinary and import: 
subject. I have therefore determined to make use of my pen, tho’ I am confident 
I shall even then fall very short of expressing half of what I feel. Tt 4s ha 
impossible, dearest Madam, for anyone to have a higher sense of your unlimiteq | mé 
Bounty & kindness to me than Elizth and myself. 


int a (F 


Believe me, therfore int 
my dear Madam, equally sincere when I say it is impossible for us i: this 
Instance to acceede to your Plan. We should never be happy at Godme; sham ye 
whilst you were living at a smaller and less comfortable House—or in ref} ting § 50 


that you had quitted your own favourite Mansion where I have so often leard § TO 
you say your whole Happiness was centre’d and had retired to a residen:  anq sp 
style of Living to which you have been ever unaccustomed. . 3 

The following day Mrs. Knight reiterated her determinaticn, jn y 
a charming letter that illumines her and her husband’s affectic , for | ° 


; n¢ 
their adopted son. Godmersham Park: Friday 


: 3 - tr 

If anything were wanting, my dearest Edward, to confirm my resco ation cl 

. your letter would have that effect; it is impossible for any per on to e 
express their gratitude and affection in terms more pleasing and gra‘ ving st 


than you have chosen, and from the bottom of my heart I believe you 10 be of 
perfectly sincere when you assure me that your happiness is best secur \| by el 
seeing me in full enjoyment of everything that can contribute to my eas. and 
comfort, and that happiness, my dear Edward, will be yours by acced: ¢ to 
my wishes. From the time that my partiality for you induced Mr. Knis it to sg 


i 
‘ y. : : | 
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7.—THE NEW STAIRCASE, HUNG WITH PORTRAITS 
AND GROUPS BY BENJAMIN WILSON 





treat you as our adopted child I have felt for you the tenderness of a Mother 
and never have you appeared more deserving of affection than at this ‘ime; 
to reward your merit, therefore, and to place you in a situation where your 
many excellent qualities will be call’d forth and render’d useful to the neigh- 
bourhood, is the fondest wish of my heart. Many circumstances attach«! to 
large landed Possessions, highly gratifying to a Man, are entirely lost o1 me 
at present. 

Nor is there any question of either of their incomes being insufficic 1t : 
Nothing would have given me more pain than to have seen rigid econ my 
take the place of that liberality which the poor have always experienced i*om 
this family. 

In short, 


I am desirous of making the Deed irrevocable, during your life; for \ our 
being kept in a state of dependance on my wish, or perhaps caprice, \ ld 
not be less painful to you, than disagreeable to myself. Even the ain 
I shall feel in quitting this dear place will no longer be remembered wh 1 | 
see you in possession of it. My attachment to it can, I think, only cease ith 
my life; but I am near enough to be your frequent daily visitor, and wi hin 
reach of the side of you and your Boys, and Lizzie and her Girls. I tru-t I 
shall be as happy, perhaps happier than I am now. . . . 

So Edward and Elizabeth came to Godmersham, though he id 
not take the name of Knight till after Mrs. Knight’s death in 1¢i2. 
Till then, too, he probably forbore to make any alterations to the 
house, which accounts for Jane’s remarking on September 23, 1613, 
‘the improvements within are very great.’’ We are justified in 
repeating her comment with respect of the late Walter Sarel’s 
undertakings for Mr. and Mrs. Tritton, both inside and out. [We 
regret a misspelling of Mr. Sarel’s name in the first article.] 

The new south front, described, with what it replaced, in the 
first of these articles, is seen in Rex Whistler’s “tea-time piece 
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(Fig. 1). Within it, rooms of which Jane may 
have had affectionate memories but which were of no 
material note have been replaced with rooms of 
intrinsic distinction. Thomas May, it was remarked, seems 
to have lacked the means, or else the wish, to decorate the 
south rooms after his lavishness with the hall and drawing- 
room; moreover, he placed the staircase in the middle 
space of the south front where custom and common sense 
would have set the principal reception-room, opening out 
of, and co-extensive with, the hall. This aberration has 
now been corrected and the present saloon, to give it the 
traditional name, been formed (Fig. 3). It could not be in 
closer accord with the period and character of the house, 
since the wall decoration is in fact that of the board-room 
of the old Burlington Hotel, London, reinstated, a house 
ere ted contemporaneously with Godmersham and simi- 
larly under the influence of that Earl. The chimneypiece 
with its tapered pilasters, female mask, and spread-eagle 
in the broken pediment of the overmantel, and the tight 
oak-leaf swags above the wall panels, might well, indeed, 
have been designed by Kent himself. The walls are 
pai ted cream, so that colour is given to the room mainly 
by he striking and handsome old carpet. This introduces 
mo t of the hues of the rainbow, but the prevailing colour 
is :-ddish in the predominant part intersected by green 
an blue lattice which surrounds the polychrome centre, 
an is enclosed in a frame of green and white triangles. 
It vas formerly in the Harcourt Johnston collection, and 
is ore probably French than English, of about 1800. 
Be des many admirable pieces of early 18th-century 
fur iture and mirrors, the room contaiggs several of Mr. 
an Mrs. Tritton’s collection of conversation pieces, includ- 
ing ‘‘ The Sergisson Family’’ by Arthur Devis. j 

Adjoining the saloon to the east is the dining-room, 
illustrated last week, and to the west the library (Fig. 4). 
Heie Zoffany’s “Sir Robert and Lady Affleck’’ preside 
over the chimneypiece (Fig. 2) in a setting of late 18th- 
century type painted duck-egg green, with curtains of 
green, pink, and yellow in stripes. The writing-table is 
an excellent but simple French piece with black and gold 
lacquer fronting the drawers; and on either side the door 
are a pair of exquisite miniature table-clocks with red and 
gold lacquer cases supported on gilt eagle-brackets. 

These doors give into the western of two lateral 
corridors that now connect the hall with the ends of the 
house. This one (Fig. 5) opens beneath an arch into the 
new staircase hall replacing that of the Knights in what 
is now the saloon. It is partly contained in the bay between 
the orangery and the house proper, the space at the foot of 
the staircase having three columned arches (of which 
that in Fig. 5 is one) in each of its sides. The northern 
gives into lavatories, the southern into a lobby with a glass 
door to the garden. A large window above the staircase is lit 
from the court between the back of the orangery and the 
N.W. wing. The staircase itself projects considerably for- 
ward into this court in plan but, having a flat roof, is masked 
from north and south by the ridge roofs of the wings. 

A space at the side of the staircase contains a group 
of things mostly of earlier period than the rest of the 
contents of the house, arranged very happily (Fig. 6). The 
Gothic tapestry, probably French late fifteenth century, 
is in superb condition, the colours as rich and brilliant as 
the best work of that epoch. The walnut table beneath it, 
of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century, is 
probably Franco-Flemish, of the type for which Vriedman 
de Vries included examples in his widely circulated book 
of designs. On it are three specimens, two tankards and a 
rose-water dish, of mother-o’-pearl mounted on silver, a 
form of enrichment practised in the early seventeenth 
century. The carpet is English Queen Anne needlework 
with blue, green, carmine, and old gold flowers on a dark 
ground, echoing the colours of the tapestry in a lower key. 
[he group is completed by the early 18th-century chair 
covered in needlework, the eagle-headed arms of which 
relate it visually to its older neighbours. 

The walls of the staircase are hung, recalling the similar 
arrangement at Uppark, with small portraits and con- 
versation pieces by Benjamin Wilson, a rare artist of whom 
and his pictures it is hoped to write more fully another 
time when Mr. and Mrs. Tritton’s collection of conversa- 
tion pieces is described. A number of other examples are 
cistributed over the bedroom corridor and bedrooms. These 
display the same remarkable talent for happy arrangement 
and admirably chosen furnishings, predominantly of the 
eighteenth century, which characterises the rooms already 
Cescribed and, with the structural changes, gives to this house 
‘/ such charming memories a new and rare distinction. 
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8.—MR. TRITTON’S BEDROOM 
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9.—THE STUDY 








10.—BEDROOM HUNG WITH LANDSCAPE WALLPAPER OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS OF PARIS 
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PROGRESS AT 
GOODINGS 


ARK TWAIN once said he had 

counted a hundred and_ thirty-six 

difterent kinds of weather in a 

New England Spring day. At 

Goodings, the CoUNTRY LIFE estate in Berkshire, 

we have counted only two since last August. 
One is rain and the other snow. 

Meteorologists may tell us later on, with 
their usual air of cold comfort, that the Winter 
rainfall has been an inch below the normal, and 
that only so many thousand million gallons have 
gone over Teddington Weir. All we can say is 
that most of it seems to have fallen in the Lam- 
bourn valley, where our farm is, and that for six 
months we have been feeling much as Noah 
must have felt when he looked out of the Ark. 
The soil is so waterlogged that most farmers in 
the district have not yet finished their stubble 
ploughing. We ourselves have only fifteen acres 
still to do, but unless there is a quick improve- 
ment in the weather none of us will have much 
chance of cross-ploughing. That means that the 
soil will miss an additional aerating process, and 
that yields this Summer may be lower than 
usual. Incidentally, the River Lambourn has 
started flowing again, after drying up for some 
fifteen months, and our wells once more stand 
at their normal level. 

We did, however, have a slice of luck in 
timing one of our operations. The ten-acre plot 
set apart for our mangolds, kale and sugar-beet 
was poor land, and consequently we gave it 500 
loads of farm-yard manure. We had just 
tinished ploughing it in when the frost came to 
break up the heavy clods, and this will give a 
good tilth for the seed. If the spreading of the 
manure had been timed a day or two later we 
should not have been able to touch the plough 
for six weeks on account of the frost, and much 
of the good in the manure would have been 


wasted. We have had luck, too, with nine acres 
of beans, drilled early in October following 
wheat. Snow, falling in the first cold spell, pro- 


tected them during the second cold spell, and 
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DISC-HARROWING 1N PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 


now they are three or four inches high, and look 
green and luscious. Beans like heavy soil, and 
this crop, if there are no keen frosts to come, 
will be very useful next Winter. 

*+* + 


Our one-year and longer leys are looking 
remarkably well. We attribute this to drilling 
the seed well down instead of broadcasting it. 
Seven acres of lucerne which we wheeled in with 
the shandy-barrow failed last year, probably 
because it was not sown deep enough. At all 
events, 75 acres of grass and clover which were 
drilled not far away were very successful. Last 
but not least, we are well pleased with the 
appearance of our Winter oats and Winter-sown 
wheat. 

Ploughing having been almost at a stand- 
still, there has been a good deal of competition 
for the threshing machine, and our list of results 
will not be complete for some time. The first 
returns, however, are not unpromising. Twenty- 
six acres of Spring oats yielded 11 sacks an acre, 
that is about one sack above the average for the 














































OF THE HOUSE AND (GARDENS 
The gardens have matured considerably since this photograph was taken 





district, but owing to the dry weather last Sum 
mer the grains are light, and as farmers put it, 
it is difficult to get the weight into the sack, 
Good seed oats are difficult to come by this year, 
andare fetching a high price. 

We are continually experimenting with 
different varieties of wheat, but the indications 
are that Standard Red will again give us the 
best results this year. We have been dis- 
appointed with Vilmorin. It looked well 
throughout the Summer, and we expected 14 
sacks to the acre. Instead we got only 11. The 
dry weather again was responsible for a high 
proportion of pinched grains. Then the rain 
came, and owing to thatching difficulties we had 
to put a large part of the crop through the drier. 
We shall, however, give Vilmorin another chance 
this year on better land. 


i. os | 


We have threshed out 778 sacks of barley 
and sold it all for seed at £5 10s. a quarter, com- 
pared with the controlled price of £5 for millable. 
The highest price we have heard of for seed is £6. 
As we bought a fresh strain of Spratt 
Archer last year we shall provide our 
own seed this year. Detailed figures 
of our barley yield are not yet avail- 
able, but the average was probably 
about 12 sacks to the acre. 


Our linseed results again con- 
firmed the superiority of Royal, the 
Canadian variety, over Redwing. 
Both crops were sown at the same 
time in a clay loam, and both received 
exactly the same dressing of 2 cwt. ot 
superphosphate and 1 cwt. of potish 
to the acre. The Redwing ripened 
first and was cut on August 5. ‘ihe 
Royal ripened ten days later, «nd 
both crops were stacked on August 24 
after several attempts had been } 
vented by wet weather. Seven ac cs 
of Redwing yielded 8% cwt. to the 
acre, and three of Royal 13 cwt. to 1 1¢ 
acre, but it is only fair to say tl it 
owing to the delay in stacking th: 
was a fairly heavy loss on the grou! 

If we could have stacked straig t 
away we should probably have sa\ 
another hundredweight to the acre »! 
each variety. The Canadian vari 

is smaller than the Redwing, | \t 
there is more of it to the head, and 0 
the feel at any rate it seems richer 
oil. The best yield we have heard «1 
in this country is 15 cwt. to the ac 


** + 


Our dairy herd of Shorthorns hes 
now increased to 86 head. We have 
just passed our second tubercula' 
test with one reactor, a commerciil 
cow which has been disposed of. 11 
October, excluding milk kept for feec 
ing, we supplied 1,734 gallons to the 
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SOME OF OUR YOUNG 


Mik Marketing Board) from 27) cows, in 
November 1,789 gallons from 31) cows, in 
December 1,917 gallons from 32 cows, and in 
Jonuary 2,237% gallons from 32 cows. Three 
es (two heifers and one bull) were born in 
»ber, and seven (four heifers and three bulls) 
vecember. We kept all the heifers and sold 
bulls. Nine heifers have been served by our 
nw < bull, Lockinge Cardinal 14th, who is kept 
himself in a vard at Dore’s Barn. He is 

iving preferential treatment in the way ol 
{. d—kale, hay and grain—and is doing well 
a making growth. 

Most farmers are having some difficulty in 
ing out their feeding-stutfs this Winter owing 
t. the failure of the hay crop. Our own 
es perience may therefore be of interest. In 
() tober we fed crushed dredge corn and dairy 


BIRDS 


N the afternoon heat the birds were drowsy. 
Only at rare intervals had a distantly 
soaring gull been seen, but each time I 
passed above the elms in the valley a drift 

of chatter from the rooks had reached me. 

The hours had slid serenely away on the 
wind that cradled my little sailplane. Since long 
before mid-day I had been cruising steadily, to 
and fro, around the horse-shoe of Kimmeridge 
Hill—on the Dorset coast—lulled by the sun- 
warmed air and the harmony of rolling down- 
land and the sparkling sea. 

The glider was sustained easily enough by a 
great volume of uprising air, produced by the 
difference in temperature between land and 
water, and yet there was insufficient lift to gain 
more than a few hundred feet above the hill top. 
Occasionally a fitful breeze would augment the 
thermal current, and then a few more feet would 
be attained, only to be lost a minute later. 


* * * 


On other days, when stronger winds had 
blown, there had been many birds to watch. 
The swallows of April had half soared, half 
flapped along the hill as they hunted the in- 
sects; later there had been swifts, sometimes 
soaring 2,000 feet above the bracken-covered 
hill; there had been gulls, rooks, jackdaws, a 
curlew, a kestrel or two, some meadow pipits, 
lapwings, and even a high flying cormorant 
to keep me company. And if one skimmed the 
hill-side there had been a host of smaller birds 
to watch as they flitted from bush to bush, or 
sang to their nesting mates. Yet on this sultry 
day of late August the sky had been almost 
empty of life these many hours. 

Presently, above the noise of the rushing 
ir, | was aware of a renewed cawing and chat- 
tering. A host of rooks and jackdaws were 
excitedly streaming up from the valley, flap- 
ping hard as they held a direct course for the 
centre of the horse-shoe. 

The first bird reached the foot-slopes, 
topped flapping, and began to spiral up the 
bluff-side, sweeping up to the turf and then out 
‘gain to the valley, up and up. A dozen others 
vegan to do the same, then a score, quickly 

hundred, and still more and more. Soon an 


STOCK, PHOTOGRAPHED 


nuts, and in November hay, Winter oat straw, 
silage, kale, dredge corn and dairy nuts. By 
December our oat straw was used up, and 
during the frosty period it was impossible to 
feed kale. Instead we used sugar-beet pulp 
which we were allowed from the sugar-beet 
factory in return for the crop we grew in 1944. 
We carried on with the same programme in Janu- 
arv and February. By this time, of course, our 
hay is very short—less than 10 tons. If we gave 
each cow its normal ration of 14 to 15 Ib. a day 
that would not go far, so we are giving them 4 or 
5 lb. a day and making out with barley straw, of 
which we have plenty. It is admittedly a poor 
substitute for oat straw, but there is no help for it. 

We finished our silage early in January, 
partly because of the shortage of hay, partly 
because the silage itself did not make enough 


NEAR 


DORE’S BARN 


leaf, and partly because we had not made sutt- 
cient provision tor the growth of our herd. We 
are installing a silo extension which will give us 
a total capacity of 120 tons next Winter. Our 
kale, too, had just run out, and we have had to 
open our mangold clamp. 

oe & * 

One of our greatest needs at Parsonage 
farm is an implement shed. We have one 
already, but it is not nearly large enough. We 
have therefore decided to put up a Dutch barn 
which will accommodate both stacks and imple 
ments, and which we can move to another part 
of the yard should later building developments 
make this necessary. Fortunately, we have 
ample space for all the improvements we intend 
to put in hand at Parsonage when building 
restrictions are removed. Poo: 


ALSO FLY FOR FUN 


By HARALD PENROSE 


ever extending column of circling birds seemed 
to be springing from the ground, the top rising 
higher and higher. 

In a few seconds the glider had reached 
the climbing mass of birds, passing 300 it. 
above. Looking down, I could see they were 
describing a circle some two hundred yards in 
diameter. All were turning in the same direc- 
tion. I turned as well. At once the glider began 
to rise. The sensitive variometer on the dash- 
board showed 5 ft.sec. climb, and since the 
machine’s normal rate of descent was 3 ft.sec. 
this meant the air was moving upward at 
8 ft.sec. 

Round and round, up and up, went the 
sailplane, and under it, in a much tighter circle, 
steadily rose the great column of birds. The 
sun gave lustre to a thousand blue-black wings 
and bodies, 

Every detail of their flight could be stud- 
ied: the swept-forward wing, the widespread 
feathers of the wing tips, the white face-marks, 
the gaping beak as rook after rook cried a glee- 
ful ‘‘tchar-tchar’’ and the insolent jackdaws 
echoed a shriller ‘“‘ ky-ah.’’ Nota flap was given, 
although the wings made a multitude of minute 
controlling movements. Nor did each bird fly 
at the same speed or climb at quite the same 
rate. There was constant inter-threading and 
overtaking—but always roughly the same circle 
and the same direction of movement were main- 
tained. 

The altimeter needle slowly crept round the 
dial. I had been at 900 feet, but the rising air 
already had swept me 800 feet higher. 


* * * 


Still birds and glider rose, always with the 
machine sweeping a wider circle and keeping 
some hundreds of feet above the host of excited 
rooks and jackdaws. 

Just below 2,000 feet the variometer began 
to hesitate, flickered for a few seconds, and then 
showed that static conditions had been at- 
tained. The glider had reached the uppermost 
layer of rising air, and so I ceased circling and 
began to edge the machine along the curving 
line of hill that was now dwarfed far below. 
Two minutes of soaring, and a bare mile covered, 


then the glider began to descend. Hastily it was 
swung round, making for the torrent of air 
which had just lifted it so quickly. 

The birds were still there, forming the same 
stippled column against the bright sky. But 
now, though they circled, they were no longer 
climbing. There was a faint sound ot 
cawing as they drifted round, now in a slower 
curve, 


* * * 


And then, suddenly, from half-way up, a 
bird rocked violently from side to side, and, 
with almost closed wings, fell plummet-like 
through the mass of his fellows. Instantly, at 
least half the others went berserk. With entire 
abandon, and in a mad medley, some dived 
only to zoom steeply up, others banked vio- 
lently over, retracting their wings and lurching 
crazily downwards. For a few moments the 
others continued to circle with wings in the 
soaring attitude; but scarcely had the first party 
tumbled their wildly erratic way towards earth 
when the remainder—like a falling house ot 
cards—did the same. Dive, zoom, turn and 
dive followed in dizzy succession. In streams 
I saw the birds flatten out a hundred feet or so 
above the ground, and, with their surplus speed, 
skim home to their ancient elms. 

The wild tumble had lasted less than a 
couple of minutes. By the time I had returned 
to the place of their revels no bird was left. . . 
But even more important to me—the great up 
current had gone also. Slowly my glider sank 
back to its old level. 

Similar gambols of rooks and jackdaws 
can be witnessed very often—usually on a fine 
sunny day when the sky is dotted with small 
cumulus—and in any season of the year. Every 
time the very tone of their excited cries will 
endorse that the flight is made only for fun. 

Except when there are young to feed it 
seems a great proportion of a bird’s time in the 
air is spent on no other purpose than enjoy- 
ment: the sheer ecstasy of flight—revelling in the 
limpid flow of air around wings and body, and 
the nervous exhilaration of making sudden 
turns and sweeps and tumbles. Every char- 
acteristic of their flight, except when hunting 
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or migrating, exhibits a light heartedness of 
spirit and shows the joy of flying. 

Watch a raven, in the early Spring, playing 
above the beetling granite cliffs of Cornwall or 
the steep white chalk of the Isle of Wight. He 
spends much of his time flying from one favour- 
ite look-out crag to another, or soaring at cliff- 
top level, or sometimes rising until he is a speck 
in the sky, when he will often be joined by a 
stooping peregrine and the sky will echo to their 
cries. 

I landed one day on a field not far from 
the spray-splashed rocks to which I had seen 
him dive. A barking ‘‘ kronk, kronk ’’ gave warn- 
ing that he was near, and peering over the sheer 
cliff edge I saw his large, rather ragged form— 
instantly recognisable by the majestic head and 
great beak. His roving eye at once perceived 
danger, and, with a harsh rustle of feathers, he 
launched into the breeze which by habit he 
always faces. There were two or three ponderous 
flaps, and then he spread wide the great, 
emirginated feathers of his wing tip, and, 
stiff-winged, began to soar along the cliffs. 

Presently a quickly repeated ‘kik, kik, 
kik ’’ heralded his return. He swept past, appar- 
ently indifferent, but his bright eye was com- 
pletely aware of every rock, wave, bird or 
beast within danger distance. If one keeps still 
the raven will quickly assess the risk of harm. 
He has courage, and understanding; and pre- 
sently, as he gains height, he will ignore the 
onlooker and begin to play : or is it that he plays 
because he is an exhibitionist ? 

I saw him come sweeping down wind, still 
soaring, and turn steeply round, climbing fifty 
feetas he didso. With a more gutteral ‘‘ kronk ”’ 
he seemed to express pleasure at this neat 
manoeuvre, and then shot out of sight. 


* = * 


In a few minutes he returned, soaring at 
rapid speed on markedly indrawn wings. A 
few powerful flaps gave added impetus, and then 
again he soared. As he passed by, quick as a 
flash one wing stretched a fraction forward 
and the other retracted further, and the great 
bird rolled sideways onto his back. For three 
seconds he flew upside down—and one could 
almost swear the bristles around his beak were 
twitched into a grin of satisfaction—and then, 
with reverse direction of roll, he had returned 
to normal level flight. Just for the delight of 
it he repeated this startling and unique demon- 
stration several times before settling once again 
on his sentinel rock. 


AN 


T would be the grossest abuse of language 
if I were to describe myself as a bridge- 
player. There was a time when I played, 
very badly, but eighteen successive rubbers 

in a troop train coming home through Italy 
after the last war permanently impaired my 
mild inclination towards the game. I still play, 
as a pleasant rite, in one hospitable house, but 
our game there is Auction, and Contract I know 
only as an onlooker. Nevertheless, I sometimes 
read erudite articles on the subject, with much 
the same degree of understanding as I read, let 
us say, about American football, and it was in 
one of these excursions into Bridge literature 
that I came across something that reminded me 
forcibly of golf. It was in a review of a book 
called Why You Lose by a learned and dis- 
tinguished player of Bridge, Mr. S. J. Simon, 
and I take leave to set down some of his words 
addressed to the average club player: ‘‘ You 
have a fair amount of playing ability which you 
imagine is greater than it is . a smattering 
of all the more popular systems and a pet system 
of your own. You have no ambition to 
become a master player but you like winning. 
You do not keep accounts and tell everybody 
that you think you are all square on the year. 
You lie and you know it.”’ 

I suppose we are familiar with the feeling, 
which comes over us now and then in reading 
a novel, that there is a horrible likeness between 
ourselves and the hero. I do not mean of course 
a truly heroic hero, but one of those weak, futile 
and vacillating gentlemen to whom, in default 
of a better, must be given the name that was 
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Except as an expression of happiness— 
like any young pilot making exuberant aero- 
batics on a sunny day—there seems little reason 
for this fancy of the raven to fly inverted. True 
it is that this attitude sometimes is adopted 
the better to menace with his formidable beak 
the stooping peregrine, but even then it seems 
that the two birds attack one another more in 
bravado and fun than in any antagonistic 
spirit. A peregrine’s dive on its prey is of much 
more relentless calibre. 


** * 


The play of rook with kestrel has the same 
characteristics of light-hearted diversion. But, 
whereas the peregrine, more often than not, 
opens the mock attack on his sable friend, it is 
never the little mouse-hawk who ventures the 
first move. When hovering low down he is 
usually searching for food—though his higher 
flights are another matter—and his intense con- 
centration gives a passing rook every incitement 
to spring a delighted, unpremeditated attack. 
In this, birds are like children at play; there is 
the instant happiness, action on the spur of the 
moment, the quick quarrel at once forgotten, 
the guile that gives advantage, the noisy excite- 
nent, the absorption, the sudden fear, and the 
lack of further interest. 

Rook and kestrel are well matched, al- 
though the hawk is the lighter bird. Their wing 
characteristics are similar, so they have much 
the same aerodynamic performance. With so 
equal skill it is no wonder they find pleasure in a 
few minutes of mock combat or ‘“ touch-if-you- 
can ’’ through the space of sky. Neither of them 
is physically armed in such a way that they 
can do each other much hurt. The rook would 
have difficulty in giving the hawk a mortal 
blow in passing unless he could grip with his 
feet to get a purchase against the beating wings, 
and his talons are not fashioned for this purpose 
like a hawk’s; nor could the kestrel inflict 
damage on so heavy a bird as the rook, in the 
same way that he can grip vole or beetle. Never- 
theless, they both find it fun to dive at each 
other, suddenly to evade with a quick twist or 
climb, to try with short bursts of maximum 
strength of wing beat to outclimb the other, 
or by cunning to take a moment’s advantage 
of an air current which will give more height. 
It is all rather similar to sailors indulging in 
the exciting tactics of yacht racing. 

The cries of rook and kestrel fill the air 
as they play. A quick chuckling ‘‘ how-chow ”’ 
is answered by a surprised ‘‘ wree-wree-wree ”’ 


> 


formerly reserved for godlike creatures. Once 
this identification has come into our heads we 
cannot get it out again; the so-called hero 
seems perpetually to be doing the foolish and 
despicable things that we might do ourselves. 
It is a morbid and egotistical frame of mind 
but one sometimes difficult to avoid. So those 
words of Mr. Simon’s seem hideously appropri- 
ate to the little failings of those of us who play 
golf. Let us take his remarks one by one and 
see how they apply to us. 

As to the first accusation I am afraid there 
can be small doubt; we cannot acquit 
ourselves. Whatever the precise amount of our 
playing ability we do imagine it greater than 
it is. We do not always say it is greater. On 
the contrary, when there is a match to be made 
or there is some question of obtaining a good 
partner in a foursome, nothing can exceed our 
modesty; we profess ourselves wholly unable 
to live up to our handicaps. But this is merely 
an ad hoc humility and does not alter the opinion 
we hold in the recesses of our hearts that the 
world has never quite done us justice. It is one 
of the platitudes of golf, but none the less true, 
that we suffer from a slight but permanent 
confusion of thought between our game and 
our best game. 

We are likewise confused between our best 
game and the game of the best players. We 
and the Open Champion may both do a certain 
hole in four and so far we are on an apparent 
equality, but there is such a difference between 
our respective ways of doing it. He does his 
four with a huge drive, a flick with a mashie- 
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from the kestrel as, with twenty energetic 
strokes, he climbs ten feet before the diving 
rook can change course, and there soars on still. 
held wings. With heavier beat the rook cures 
upwards to the hawk, who, with another quick 
burst of flapping, moves further up and aw..y, 
Through glasses, the kestrel can be seen turn- 
ing his head as his keen brown eyes watch {hie 
excitedly calling rook. 

From the elms of the rookery, far bel. 
the contestants, rise cries of ‘‘ caw-caw,”’ «id 
two or three more birds hurl themselves s; y- 
wards. The original rook, seeing his broth: ‘s, 
tries to edge the kestrel towards them, and © 
kestrel, with equal care, strives to move do\ 
wind to where the ground configuration will g 
chance of the up-currents of which he is 
skilled a user. 

Up and up soars the kestrel, turning 
narrow circles and then sweeping wider, 
climb as fast the heavier rook flaps rapic 
Away and up they drift and circle. Meanti: 
the birds of the reserve flight, seeing they 
outdistanced, give a despairing cry to each ot! 
spread wide their emarginated pinions, ai 
begin to glide sedately back to their trees. 


* * * 


A thousand feet up, the attacking rook 
manages to outclimb the kestrel—or else the 
little red hawk has let him—and, on indrawn 
wings, dives. There is a swerve and a lurch, a 
vertical climb, and once again the two are cir- 
cling. Again and again this is repeated 
until, suddenly, the kestrel abandons the game. 
Changing wing area to give pointed tips, he 
slants steeply down. Intently, silently, the 
rook plunges after him. His blunter wings are 
drawn forward at the wrists, the pinions trail- 
ing rearwards; this plan form, each wing form- 
ing a marked V with apex leading, is set for 
speed when diving. Like a black thunderbolt the 
rook hurtles after his slimmer adversary. With 
the kestrel twenty yards ahead, down and behind 
the trees they go, skimming a field with the 
surplus speed of their dive. There is a sudden 
full extension of the kestrel’s wings; the bird 
shoots steeply up as a main road is approached 

. . and settles on a telegraph pole. The rook, 
zooming up, beats round in a quick half circle, 
and with a clumsy shaking of his feathers, lands 
on the opposite side of the pole. 

There is no spirit of antagonism. They sit 
there, close together on the top cross-bar, facing 
into the wind, occasionally eyeing each other, 
They rest contentedly—children of the sun. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


prepare and a twelve-foot putt that is in and 
" out of the hole for a three. Our second is perhaps 


a spoon shot not too well hit but which scrambles 
on to the farthest edge of the green; it 's 
followed by a long putt laid nearly dead an/ 
our fourth just wobbles into the hole. Thee 
are days on which we may accomplish a serics 
of such fours, perhaps even nine of them, an! 
for those nine holes the great man’s score ma 
not be much better than ours. But that is the 
only resemblance between us and, moreover, 
we were actually playing against him we shou 
not do the fours; one after another, by tl 
small but fatal margin of an inch or two, the 
would .turn into fives. 

So much for our powers of self-deception 
and now for the second accusation, that w 
have a smattering of various popular system 
and a pet system of our own. Just at the presen 
moment that is probably not so true as 1 
happier and peaceful times, because people hav 
not been writing so many instructional works o 
golf. So to some extent we may be said to hav 
cleared our minds of much dangerous stuff. Bu 
the accusation was true once; we chose a ne\ 
tip out of a new book and grafted it on to wha 
we have learned from another and so on. Thos 
who are fond of that great work Tom Brown’ 
School Days will remember the description 0 
Rugby boys doing their ‘‘vulguses,’’ dail) 
exercises in the writing of Greek or Latin verse. 
Each boy had written vulguses down in a book 
which, on leaving, he bequeathed to some 
younger friend. Thus, as the years passed, a boy 
with many friends was provided with a stock 
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of verses on almost any subject that his master 
could devise. This happy youth would pick 
a line here and a tag there, patch them together 
with the help of a Gradus and so produce “‘an 


incongruous and feeble result of eight elegiac 


es. 

“ I am afraid that is rather like the patch- 
work of systems that we have in our heads, 
but though it may not make us very good golfers 
it may have made us very happy creatures and 
| should hesitate altogether to condemn it. 
The flitting from flower to flower of instructive 
literature is great fun and even to-day if some- 
one would write a new book I should be trying 
his svstem with the drawing-room poker. And 
then as to having ‘‘a pet system of our own”’ 
we must all have that and cannot get on without 
it. Fortunately golf here differs from bridge; 
ystem cannot mislead our partner. 

Then as to liking to win and yet having 
no «mbition to be masters, that I think is a 
little too fierce. Of course we like to win; play- 
ing a game would be a poor, dull, anwmic 
business if we did not. Most people would not 
mervly win more often but would also enjoy 
the same more, if they took pains in learning 


our 


By RICHARD PERRY 


there is any protracted 
weather. 


deat!i to birds. 
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ENGLISH WINTER 


of severe 
Snow and hard frost mean famine and 


Yy Y December most of the trees are stripped of 
their leaves, though, often, Christmas has passed 
y before bout 


Che rippling decrescendo of the robins’ many pure 


to play it. It is, of course, a matter of individual 
taste and those may be the most enviable who 
enjoy the friendliness and the air and the 
exercise and want nothing beyond. But for 
myself I do not envy them in the least, for I 
think they have missed an infinitely keener 
pleasure than they have ever got out of the game. 
For me there has been no greater joy than that 
of practising, of trying to get better and some- 
times even succeeding. The disappointments 
and miseries do not for a moment weigh in the 
scales against it. But as for ‘‘the ambition to 
be a master player,’’ that would be altogether 
too lofty for most of us, whether on account of 
age or rotundity-or lack of physical power or 
simply because we have not got it in us. It is 
a good thing to want to play as well as we can, 
but to dream of championships will hardly tend 
to the average person’s happiness. 

Finally there is the charge of not keeping 
accounts and of knowingly falsifying the results 
of our year’s play. Well, there are those who 
keep golfing diaries and so can repel that accusa- 
tion with indignant contempt. I used to do so 
once and, what was more, kept for many years 
a record of all the team matches I had played 
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and musical notes is perhaps more appreciated in Winter 
than in Spring. The Winter tone is thin with a slight 
melancholy suited to the season. When the sun is setting, 
and leaves rustle from the trees, it is pleasant to sit upon 
a log, smoking, looking down upon the thatched cottages 
of the village, from whose chimneys blue smoke coils in 
tenuous spirals up into the evening mists, and allow the 
sweet fall of notes to lull one into drowsiness; but 
hard Midwinter is a period of silence. Indomitable redbreast 
and starling are stilled on leaden days of intense frost in 
February, when redwing thrushes die in ice-bound runnels, 
and song thrushes gape with thirst, and no small bird 
has heart or strength to sing. It is at this season 
that the countryman welcomes as companionship the 
curious low throbbing of a covey of partridges’ wings : 
as surprising a sound in English country 
as the churring, pebble-grating call which, 
with the crowing of pheasants and _ the 
cawing of rooks, enlivens cold evenings in 
the late Winter. 
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A ROOK’S TREE-TOP 





BLUE SMOKE 


But during the short hours of daylight, 
most of the country sounds are tiny, intimate 
the dry scratching of sear leaves by a 
blackbird searching in a frozen hedgerow for 


pupating grub or hiding 
insect: he rootels among 
the vegetation with a 
little bound forward and 
a vicious backward dig of 
his beak that scatters a 
cloud of leaves and hard 
earth; the infinitely thin 
shrill squeals of two shrew 
mice fighting to the death 
in the tangled vegetation of 
a ditch; or the plaintive 
““seeps’’ of anxious reed- 
buntings flitting from stem 
to stem of the withered 
reeds in which they roost. 
In the afternoon of dull 
Winter days there is a 
great squabbling and twit- 
tering in the hawthorns; 
the vulgar house-sparrows 
are fighting for roosting 
niches in the ivy, in which 
they may sleep for the six- 
teen hours of darkness. 
Later, with the coming 
of hundreds of thousands of 
starlings, there is babel 
until night falls. 

Later still, when the 
starlings are hushed, from 
the shadows of an_ ivy- 
creepered elm a dim form 
shakes itself free and flaps 
noiselessly to a dead tree, 
and alights on a naked 
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in. It was a very considerable number, at least 
as large, I venture to think, as any other golfer 


could produce. That list is, I fear, at an end 
now and I am quite a lot of matches up, but 
whether that is any great comfort to me I am 
not sure and I am quite sure it is of no interest 
to other people. The kind of record that would 
probably be of value, if anyone had the energy 
to keep it, would show exactly how many putts 
the player had taken in each round; how many 
times he had been short with his iron shot; how 
many times he had failed to ‘“‘hit the green”’ 
when he was within reach of it, and so on. 
Such an analysis would to my mind be alto- 
gether too solemn a labour, but the player would 
learn his weak points and very often they would 
surprise him. One piece of information, rather 
humbling information, he would almost cer- 
tainly acquire, namely that on the days when 
he declared himself ‘‘off his game’’ he was 
missing putts and when he was “playing his 
game” he was holing them. But ‘‘vether it’s 
worth while goin’ through so much to learn so 
little is a matter o’ taste.’’ Mr. Tony Weller 
thought it was not worth while and I am in- 
clined to agree with him. 





COILS IN TENUOUS SPIRALS UP INTO THE 
EVENING MISTS 


bough in the light of a rising moon. To the 
listener comes the brown owl’s softly linger- 
ing ‘‘00-00-00-00-00-00,’’ most glorious sound 
of Winter nights. 


At any hour of the day or night may be 
heard the answering ‘‘oo-00”’ and “ kee-veck”’ 
of his tiny relative, the little owl, especially 
in the afternoon, and a plump round-winged 
bird, rather bigger and much fatter than 
a song-thrush, is chivvied from tree to 
tree by an excited and indignant mob of 
sparrows, finches and titmice, incited by the 
raucous encouragement of those woodland 
sentinels, the jays. 


Often, when I have been sitting on a log, 
or strolling along a country lane, looking at 
nothing in particular, I have become aware that 
I am gazing blankly into the baleful yellow eyes 
of a little owl, motionless on the branch of a 
tree. From the very nature of their facial 
structure, no birds look one so squarely in the 
face as owls. Thus, on the rare occasions when 
one comes literally face to face with a bird, it is 
momentarily disconcerting, and with none more 
so than the little owl, the bird of Pallas por- 
trayed on Greek coins. For sheer malevolence 
only the expressionless pale-blue eyes of a 
young herring-gull vie with those of this tiny 
bird of prey. The unblinking pupils that stare 
at and beyond one coldly are set in squarish 
rims of light-coloured feathers bristling out 
from the rest of the facial plumage. As in the 
case of all owls, viewed fore-face, the hooked 
beak sinks into the feathers of the facial disc, 
which is unusually square. As he is able to turn 
his head through 180 degrees, the unwinking 
eyes follow one right round, with an imper- 
ceptible pivoting of the head, in the weirdest 
manner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SAVE OUR TREES 


IR,—May I be allowed to support 

your correspondents, Mr. Percy 
Walters and Major Maurice Caillard in 
their plea that steps should be taken 
by landowners to control the insidious 
pest—ivy, Hedera helix—which is 
strangling so many trees in parts 
of England and Wales. It is particu- 


larly pernicious to young growing 
trees upon which it fixes its 
stranglehold. 

I have just returned from a 
railway journey through Devon, 


Somerset and a part of Dorset and 
was alarmed at the large number of 
trees that had been ruined by ivy. 
Might it not be possible to get the 
co-operation of scout-masters and 
rovers to wage war against this 
enemy of trees.—R. ST. BARBE BAKER, 
Manor Farm, Puncknoll, Litton Cheney, 
neay Dorchester, Dorset. 


THE ARMADA LEGEND 
From The Duchess of Wellington 
S1r,—Mr. Alasdair Alpin Macgregor’s 
article on the sunken galleon of 
Tobermory, which I read with great 
pleasure and interest, put me in mind 
of a legend, of which the source is 
unknown to me but which I have 
known all my life, to the effect that 
there was aboard the Florida a statue 
of the Virgin of solid gold, with eyes 
of sapphire. 

Mr. Macgregor’s account of the 
factual history of the wreck is delight- 
ful, but I wonder whether some of 
your readers may be able to recall any 
of the legends which have gathered so 
richly about it, or to throw any 
further light on this of the golden 
Madonna, of which I wrote in my 
Poems of Ten Years:- 

Deep down in the tangle 

Where the seaweeds sway, 

I stare at the treasure 

In Tobermory Bay. 


I looked over the gunwale 
Moidores for me ! 
Nay, more than moidores 
Madonna, 
In the depth of the sea. 
DOROTHY WELLESLEY, Penns in the 
Rocks, Withvham, Sussex. 


WELSH COAST THREAT 


Sir,— As a life-long lover of South 
Wales and North Devon I beg vou to 


i i 





MUCH WENLOCK GUILDHALL 


Pre-fabrication 


See letter: A Sixteenth-centur\ 


WM “e t 
eal to! BIAMIE 


use your powerful influence to defend 
the beauties of the Bristol Channel 
coast. 


The proposed placing of the 
principal Atlantic air terminal at St. 
Athan—charming tiny village on the 
Glamorgan coast—has passed with 
little comment in the Press and, like 
the War Department encroachment on 
the common lands, may well come 
into being if no great outcry is made. 


The St. Athan district is unique; 
the coast is magnificent and unspoilt 





DOG-TOOTH MOULDING IN CHICHESTER 


CATHEDRAL 
See letter: Dog-tooth Moulding 


—exceptionally rich in fossils and 
flora. The ruins of the 6th-century 
monastery, said to represent the 
earliest university in Britain, and the 
beauties of the Gower peninsula make 
this district worth preserving in its 
native beauty. Tenby, Lynton, 
Clovelly, in fact all the coast of the 
Channel would be robbed of its peace 
by ceaseless air traffic. 


There are many places more 
suitable and flat, and with better 
communications, where the builder 
has already encroached on the natural 
coast and where facilities would be 
equally, if not more, suitable—and no 
natural beauty or historic interest be 
jeopardised. EUNICE QUARENBY, 


Juniper Cottage, Lynton, N. Devon. 


We have received similar letters 
on this subject from other correspon- 
dents.—-Ep. 


A SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY 
PRE- 
FABRICATION 


Sir,—Much is heard of 
pre-fabrication. It may 
be news to some that 
an instance of this dating 
from eleven years before 
the Spanish Armada has 
lasted to give pleasure 
to countless eyes. 

The Guildhall at 
Much Wenlock in Shrop- 
shire was built in two 
days over and alongside 
the ancient stone prison, 
a handsome black-and- 
white structure in the 
best Elizabethan man- 
ner. The Borough record 
runs: ‘“‘Upon 23rd and 
24th days of this month 
of September was reared 
the house over the prison 
House, Mr. Thomas 
Ludlowe being Baylif of 
this town and franchis. 
1577.” 

The word reared 
will be remarked, the 
reason for its use being 
that the building needed 
only to be assembled. 
The timbers had been 
cut out and carefully 
numbered _ beforehand, 
and all that remained 


was to put them together and 
to drive oaken pegs through the 
joints. After that wattle and 
daub would have been put into the 
panels of the frame, and windows 
fitted into place.—OLIVER WARNER, 
The Old Manor Cottage, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 


DOG-TOOTH MOULDING 


S1r,—A correspondent in a recent 
number of Country LIFE mentions 
“the so-called dog-tooth pattern so 
often found on Norman 
arches.’’ But dog-tooth 
is hardly ever found 
on Norman work; what 
your correspondent 
refers to is probably 
zigzag ornament which 
is common in later 
Norman work. 


The mistake is a 
very common one, how- 
ever, and it may there- 
fore be well to describe 
what dog-tooth is like; 
it resembles four 
leaves joined together 
at their apexes to form 
a sort of pyramid; the 
ornament is placed in 
the hollows of the 
mouldings. The photo- 
graph of a roof boss in 
Chichester Cathedral 
shows an early example. 
Dog-tooth moulding is 
almost entirely confined to the Early 
English style—C. J. P. Cave, Stoner 
Hill, Petersfield, Hampshire. 


VANISHING INDUSTRIES 


S1r,—Many of the most interesting, 
and some of the most picturesque in- 
dustries of the past 
have passed away 
or are passing away. 
For example the watch- 
spring makers in former 
times to be met with 
at Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire; the thatchers of 
cottages and ricks, 
greatly diminished in 
number nowadays; the 
tramping pedlars; the 
knife-grinders, and the 
chair-menders such as 
the one in my picture. 


“Things are not 
what they were,” he 
sorrowfully remarked, 


adding, however, “I still 
do pretty fair, though 
jobs some days are few 
and far between.’’ When 
I suggested that he 
must have travelled far 
and walked many miles 
in a year, he replied, 
“ You're right. In my 


forty-odd years in my 
job, not reckoning the 


time I went with my 

father as a boy from 

the age of twelve, 

I must have aver- 

aged a_ good five miles a day and 
often, too, much more. I’ve ‘hiked’ 
it—that’s the word, isn’t it—from 
Land’s End to the Scottish Border, 
and sometimes on into Scotland, at 
least twenty times. 


‘“‘T come back to London, where 
some of my people still live, but I 
have two, or rather three, main routes. 
Through the eastern counties to near 
Kelso; up through the Midlands to 
Hexham and round there; and from 
Land’s End up along through Glouces- 
tershire, Shropshire and Hereford on 
to Carlisle. I know a lot about 
England, and a bit of Wales. 


“It’s a difficult job to get cane 
suitable for the seats of the chairs 
nowadays. Though by going down to 
the Docks, a bit can be picked up. 
I'll be round agin, please God, in six 
or seven months.’’—CLIVE HOLLAND, 
Chalfont St. Peter, Buckinghamshire. 


ROADS AND TOURIST 
TRAFFIC 


Sir,—As a happy subscriber to 
Country LIFE, I have been interesteq 
to read in recent months s vera] 
articles and letters from readers con. 
cerning two subjects — road con. 
struction policy and tourist tra‘\ic in 
Great Britain after the war. 

It seems to me that these tv 5 are 
in many ways complementary An 
up-to-date motor road _ syste in 
Britain would attract tourists. par- 
ticularly from the Continent ani! the 
United States. 

In conversation in their own 
country many Americans ive 
expressed a keen desire to visit our 
country after the war, their app: 'ites 
having no doubt been whette:! by 
accounts received from their relatives 
-and friends serving in the American 
Forces now with us. Many Americans 
like to take their cars with ther on 
holiday and would undoubtedly do so 
if they could be sure of enjoying casy 
motoring (as they know it) when 
touring Great Britain. With the 
cheaper facilities likely after the war 
for shipping cars across the Channel 
the same will apply to visitors from 
the Continent. (In the latter con- 
nection will not some of the thousands 
of tank-landing craft perhaps one day 
be used for cross-Channel motor car 
transportation ?) 

Now it has been my privilege to 
visit the United States more than once 
in this war and, having taken some 
note of their wonderful road system, 
I have little hesitation in expressing 
the opinion that we in Britain are at 
least ten years behind in road con- 
struction. One shudders to think of 
the traffic intensity which is going to 
result on our inadequate roads after 





OLD CHAIRS TO MEND 


See letter: 


Vanishing Industries 


the war when, inter alia, so may 
people with war savings to spend v ill 
use the money to buy a car. 

To take only one fine example of 
American road construction—the ex'ts 
from New York City to Long Islar | 
One cannot help admiring the scale 0 
which this project was conceived. !|t 
is as though the planners had said to 
themselves, ‘‘ By hook or by crook, \ve 
must design and make these roads «it 
of the city safe, pleasant to the © ¢ 
and large enough to enable the min 
who works in the city to avera4e 
30 m.p.h. between his office and 1s 
home, say 20 miles away, day in and 
day out.”’ 

By means of tunnels and brid:es 
under and over the Hudson, by over- 
head roads passing above the city 
streets with no crossings, they have 
achieved this speedy travel. By means 
of double track ‘‘ parkways’’ on Long 
Island where no ugly hoardings oF 
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unsightly petrol stations are allowed, 
which no commercial vehicle is 
permitted to travel, and by con- 
structing the cross-over bridges for 
lesser roads of local stone, they have 
sreserved the freshness of the country- 
side for the private motorist. In 
addition to these ‘‘parkways,’’ there 
are the highways for commercial and 
inter-suburban traffic. I am told that 
all this and much more has been paid 
for out of car taxation alone in the 
State of New York. Similar examples 
of road planning on the grand scale 
in San Francisco and other 


on 


exist 
citi¢ 

Cannot we in Britain, while post- 
war planning is in the air, take the 
long view now over our future road 
construction policy, and not be too 
proud to learn from our cousins in the 
United States ? 

fo do so, we must make up 
our minds to plan for the future 
and to stop using the Road Fund 
for purposes other than those for 
which it was originally intended. 
The latter pernicious policy over 
rece £ years has been largely respon- 
sibk for our lamentably backward 
posi on in road construction. 

. modern road system in England 
wou | bring us in big dividends from 
incr: .sed tourist traffic alone, although 
| wo ld be the last to suggest that this 
is tL. only attraction needed to induce 
mor tourists to come to Britain. 
Cha: zes in the liquor laws and better 
hote s are also needed, plus a genuine 
desii on our part to show the beauty 


of oir country to others.—R. S. D. 
\rm UR, Captain, R.N., Appledown, 
Han vvook, near Chichester, Sussex. 


It is estimated that the cost of 
new double-track motor-ways is 
£70,000 per mile, and that 1,000 miles 
of these are required. The London 
Regional plans provide for such new 
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into the house a bone. Instead of 
going into a corner and eating it 
secretly, he drops it at my feet and 
looks up enquiringly. If it is a clean 
bone (which it occasionally is) I say 
“O.K.”’ and he picks it up at once 
and eats it or hides it (preferably in a 
bed !) 

When I take him out he may 
carry a bone home without my know- 
ledge, but he always asks if he may 
have it when we get back. If it is a 
dirty bone I say “ No, 


” and, although 





1.—THE SITE IN BURGEL ARAB IN 


is on the whole 
WRIGHT, 


he is disgusted, he 
amazingly philosophic.—G. 
7, Campden Hill Gate, W.8. 


A CURE FOR WHITE 
FLY? 


S1r,—The white fly in my greenhouse 
refused to be dislodged. He continued 
to multiply and did untold damage. 


Having heard that cactus growers 
used methylated spirits to kill pests 
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TREES AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—The village of Burgel Arab in 
the Western Desert of Egypt, thirty 
miles west of Alexandria, was designed 
and built, some twenty years ago, by 
Major W E Jennings-Bramly, as a 
rural occupation and artistic hobby. 
In 1934 the present writer was 
granted a site for a house on the 
eastern edge of the village (Fig. 1- 
view from the actual site before 


See letter; Trees and Architecture 


building). By March, 1935 the garden 
was being laid out (Fig. 2), and three 
years later the plantings had advanced 
to the phase shown in Fig. 3 (Novem- 
ber, 1938). The tamarisk on the right 
had been started from a cutting, 
while the agaves, when put in, were 
little plants 3 inches across. By 
September, 1944, the trees (mostly 
tamarisks) showed substantial growth. 
Their general effect in the landscape 
as fitting companions for naked archi- 
tecture was evident even in 1938. 





2.—THE GARDEN BEING LAID OUT IN 1935 


arterial exits from London. With the 
cost of new roads in cities, the im- 
provement of existing roads, and 
normal maintenance, the sum required 
over a period of ten years has been 
put at £870,000,000. This is exactly 
the revenue raised by motor and fuel 
taxation over the same period, on the 
basis of the revenue from these 
sources in 1938, against which can be 
set the saving of time and of insurance 
and hospital claims, and the invisible 
exports represented by tourists as 
noted by our correspondent—perhaps 
making £400,000,000. The Ministry of 
War Transport envisages the recon- 
struction of the main road system 
over a period of thirty years. Other 
claims on labour and materials 
immediately after the war must be 
borne in mind, but a ten-year, rather 
than a thirty-year, programme is 
undoubtedly what is needed. Designs 
recently exhibited by the Road Users’ 
\ssociation showed that such motor- 
ways, if designed in consultation with 
landscape architects, need conflict in 
no way with scenic beauty.—Ep. 


HONEST DOGS 


Si:,—In reference to the recent letter 
in CoUNTRY LiIFE about the honesty 
of dogs, your readers may be interested 
to know that my rough-haired terrier, 
aged 4, sometimes picks up_and brings 


See letter: Trees and Architecture 
I decided to try it. The effect was 
instantaneous. It killed all the living 


white-fly and none has been seen 
since, after a fortnight. 

Is this a new practice? I have 
not found it in the ordinary sources. 


It should be added that the spirit was 
delivered through the usual atomiser 
and that the plants were not adversely 
affected by it.—LouGH PENDRED, 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
[This method is new to us, and 


would seem to deserve trial on a bigger 


scale.—Ep. 


Under the climatic conditions 
the tamarisk will grow vertically six 
feet or more per annum. Rainfall 
here averages about five inches a 
year, and falls in Winter only. The 
tamarisk is the true child of the 
desert. It is light and airy; a tree in 
which small birds delight to perch and 
dart about. In a gale tamarisks 
‘boil’: so flexible are they that they 
rarely if ever lose a branch or become 
uprooted. 

C. M. 


Deserta writes, 


Doughty in his Arabia 
‘A wonder to me was 
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to see a new planting of ethel trees 
(i.e., tamarisks), upon the great dune 
of Boreyda in this dewless and almost 
rainless land, where the lowest fibres 
must be much above the ground- 
water. They set the young plants in 
the loose sand and water them one 
year; till they have put down long 
roots and begin to thrive of themselves. 
It is a tree seldom making clean and 
straight stems, but which is grown 
in twelve years to timber, fit for the 
frames of their suanies (draw-wheel 


\@aeaser 2% 
ee a 


1934 


frames of the wells); the green sticks 
and boughs will burn well. Planted 
with tamarisks, the sands of Arabia 
might become a green wood!”’ 
FF. W. OLIVER. 


A BIRD’S SNOW-BATH 


—Most of the starlings which 
frequent my bird-table seem to be 
fond of an occasional bath, and for 
this purpose they are accustomed to 
use the trough I have provided. One, 
however, appears to have more 
Spartan tastes than the others. A 
heavy snowfall having covered the 
roof of a small outhouse to the depth 
of six inches, this bird came frequently 
for several days, and had a great time 
plunging about in the snow, 
taking great pains to get it well in 
among its feathers. Presuming that 
it was the same bird every time, it 
seems strange that the only one out 
of the many frequenting my garden 
should have this liking for a snow-bath. 
Is it possible that the bird may be 
infested with some insect, which it 
might hope the snow would drive 
away ?—J. C., WMilngavie, Dumbarton- 
shire. 

We have seen a tame raven bath 
in snow with all the actions used when 
washing and he seemed to enjoy it 
thoroughly.—Eb. 


SIR,- 


lc ose 


CANNIBAL BIRDS 


Sik,—While returning from a walk 
during the recent cold weather | 
witnessed the following incident. 

A large blackbird was standing 
over and pecking viciously at another 
bird struggling to free itself. The 
attacked bird was another blackbird 
and was so weak that it was unable 
to fly. 

The head and neck had been 
pecked bare of feathers and holes had 
been made into its flesh. 

After considering the position I 
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See letter: 


Trees and Architecture 
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decided to end its sufferings, but 
before I could do so the attacking bird 
followed me for some distance and 
appeared angry that I had deprived it 
of its victim. 

This incident will no doubt be one 
of many that are happening at present 
with little food or water available for 
bird life —G. WRIGLEY, 46, The Green, 
Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


During the very severe Winter of 
1916-17 when birds suffered sorely, 
cases of cannibalism were compara- 
tively frequent, and we saw _ black- 
birds, also rooks, pecking at the bodies 
of dead specimens of their own 
species.—Ep.] 


WHEN LONDON OWNED 


THE THAMES 


Sir,—In his recent account of the 
Lower Thames, R. T. Lang omitted 
any reference to the prominent fea- 
ture of the foreshore at Westcliff 
known as the Crowstone. Perhaps the 
following note may prove of interest. 

Although the origin of the name 
is still in doubt, it seems that a stone 
has existed on the spot for several 
centuries. At present a smaller stone 
stands alongside a taller one. Whereas 
the smaller one was probably erected 
in the seventeenth century, the taller 
one, which in the accompanying 
illustration masks the earlier one, was 
not erected till 1836. Both stones 
bear various engravings including the 
names of the Lord Mayors of London 
down to 1856. 

Similar stones exist at Yantlet 
Creek in Kent and at Stainesin Middle- 
sex. It seems that in 1197 Richard I, 
being in need of funds to finance his 
expedition to the Holy Land, sold the 
rights of the Crown in the Thames to 
the Lord Mayor of London. By a 
statute of 1285 it was decreed that the 
conservancy of the Thames from 
Staines to the Medway should belong 
to the Lord Mayor of London. This 
date is engraved on the stones at 


BOW LANE, 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR FLED 


See letter: Historic Lane at Durham 


DURHAM, 


Staines and Westcliff. Much later, in 
1857 the jurisdiction of the river was 
transferred to the Thames Conser- 
vancy, which body handed on_ its 
powers below Teddington to the Port 
of London Authority when constituted 
in 1908. Between 1771 and 1856 the 
Crowstone was the scene of thirteen 
septennial celebrations—official sur- 
veys carried out by the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs and Aldermen. It was the 
custom to charter a paddle steamer to 
convey the party from Greenwich to 
Southend, where the party landed in 
small boats 
According to 
of the Southend 


the Transactions 
Antiquarian and 


- 








DOWN WHICH 


Historical Society, Vol. 3, No. 2, “Some 
of the visitors remained on board the 
steamer whilst the Lord Mayor and his 
suite put up at the Royal Hotel, where 
a dinner was enjoyed, followed by 
dancing throughout the’ evening. 
Meanwhile the local sightseers were 
entertained by a display of fireworks 
on the cliffs. The following afternoon 
the Lord Mayor’s party, augmented 
by various local officials, drove along 
the cliffs to the Crowstone where a vast 
concourse of people awaited them to 
view the ceremony. The stone was 


reached either by foot or by boats 





THE CROWSTONE 


See letter : When London Owned the Thames 


according to the state of the tide. The 
banners of the City of London were 
held by members of the party who 
mounted the smaller stone, while in 
later years (after 1836) 
other banners were also 
fixed to the taller stone. 
The City Sword was 
then placed = against 
the stone, an act which 
signified the official 
maintenance of the claim 
of the City of London 
of the jurisdiction of 
the Thames at this 
limit mark. 

“When the cere- 
mony took place at high 
tide the conservators 
were rowed round the 
Crowstone three times 
after which proceeding 
they were served with 
wine and drank the toast 
‘God preserve the City 
of London.’ At low tide 
the boats were dispensed 
with and further enter- 
tainment was provided 
for the spectators in the 
form of the ‘bumping’ 
or ‘immunity’ cere- 
mony, at which any 
sheriff so desirous ob- 
tained the Freedom of 
the Water by being 
‘respectfully bumped’ 
on the stone by the local 
watermen to whom a fee 
of two guineas was paid 
for the privilege. The 
proceedings concluded 
with a scramble in the mud for coins, 
usually one hundred newly-coined 
sixpences, thrown to the crowd by 
the Lord Mayor. : 

““On each occasion the name of the 
visiting Lord Mayor and the date of 
the visit were ordered to be engraved 
on the stone. The party then returned 
to the Royal Hotel, whence they em- 
barked on the steamer and sailed up 
the Medway to Rochester.” 

There a similar ceremony was 
observed, and on the following day 
the party returned to Greenwich 
either by steamboat or by road.— 
H. Smitu, 9 Merilies Close, We stcliff- 
on-Sea, Essex. 
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THE HATCHING 
OF LIZARD EGGS 


Sir, — Although most 
people have witnessed, 
at some time or another, 
the hatching of birds’ 
eggs, it is not everyone 
who has had an oppor- 
tunity to watch the first 
appearance of a reptile 
as it emerges from its 
egg. Notallreptiles pro- 


duce their young by 
laying eggs, though 
the majority do_ so, 


while in others the eggs 

mature within the body of the 
parent and the egg-membrane is 
ruptured either at the time of birth 
or before. 

On August 23, 1942, in an 
uncultivated and fairly well-wooded 
area of Salsette, not very many miles 
from Bombay, I discovered some 
lizard eggs which had been laid under 
a tree in a hole a few inches below the 
ground. There were 15 eggs in all, 
four of them having been damaged 
when the ground was being turned 
over with a pick-axe. The eggs were 
oval in shape and the “‘shell’’ con- 
sisted of a soft, parchment-like 
material, measuring 2°2 cms. in length 
by 1°5 cms. in diameter, some slightly 
larger and some slightly smaller; in 
colour they were white with light 
yellowish patches. On my opening one 
of the damaged eggs it was found to 
contain a fully developed lizard of the 
genus Calotes—in all probability C. 
versicolor, the common. bloodsucker 
lizard which was extremely numerous 
in the locality and which is found 
commonly throughout the greater 
part of India. The eggs were taken 
and placed in a small receptacle on 
some damp cotton wool. On _ the 
following evening all the eggs hatched 
out—a most wonderful sight to see, 
first a small head peering out on the 
world for the first time, then a short 
rest before another herculean effort 
to get the forelegs out as well. And 
so the struggles went on until, after a 
few hours, every lizard had escaped 
from its egg. The colouring of these 
hatchlings was magnificent, being of a 
beautiful bronzy hue above and white, 
with a tinge of blue, on the belly. In 
total length they measured about 
three inches, of which the tail accoun- 
ted for two. The little lizards were 
extremely active and agile from birth, 
and for several days they were kept 
in a box with a glass lid; during this 
time they fed readily on house-flies 
which were provided for them, the 
catching of the latter by the young 
lizards causing much amusement. 

Eventually, these youngsters were 
let loose to fend for themselves in the 
struggle for existence which is always 
going on in the realm of Nature. 

It is interesting to note that of our 
three indigenous British species of 
lizards, only the. sand lizard is an 
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FOUR STAGES OF THE HATCHING OUT 
OF THE CALOTES LIZARDS 


See letter: The Hatching of Lizard Eggs 


egg-layer; the common Vivip: rous 
lizard (as its name implies) and the 
slow-worm bringing forth young, the 
eggs becoming mature within the 
body of the parent.—J. D. Rover 
(Lieutenant R.A.O.C.), Ordne ice 
Laboratories, 1.G.S., Cawnpore U. P., 
India Command. 


HISTORIC LANE A‘ 
DURHAM 


S1r,—As the threat to its beauty still 
keeps Durham Cathedral in the news 
I thought you might be interested in 
the enclosed photographs which, in a 
remarkable way, illustrate the bevin- 
nings of Durham’s fascinating story, 
One photograph shows St. Mary-le- 
Bow Church, in the North Bailey, 
which stands opposite the east end 
of the Cathedral. So named because 
of the bow or arch beneath the tower 
—a bow which formerly extended so 
as to span the street—this lovely little 
church occupies the oldest site in the 
city; here, it is believed, the Congre- 
gation of Cuthbert (the name given 
to the dead saint’s faithful band of 
monks) erected the White Church for 
the reception of Cuthbert’s body until 
a permanent shrine (to become the 
Cathedral) should be built. 

Bow Lane, the narrow street 
which is seen opening up between the 
church and the house on the right, 
marks the track by which the Con- 
gregation first ascended from the 
banks of the Wear to the plateau on 
which their shrine was to be raised. 
My second photograph gives another 
view of Bow Lane, looking towards 
the Cathedral. For centuries it was 
alternatively known as the King’s 
Ride. According to an old legend, 
William the Conqueror, who came to 
expose the trickery of Cuthbert’s 
supposed incorruptible body by having 
the saint’s grave opened, was suddenly 
seized with an unaccountable illness 
and he fled in terror down Bow Lane 
and never drew rein until the county 
boundary was crossed. The legeni is 
the subject of a stirring local poem: 
The King’s Ride, by J. Lawson. but 
of course William’s traditional visit— 
“his first and last’’—was to th 
building which preceded the presen 
cathedral.—G. BERNARD Woop, hu 
don, Leeds. 





ST. MARY-LE-BOW ON THE SITE OF THE WHITE CHURCH 


See letter: Historic Lane at Durham 
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BOLLS-ROWCE 


The Best Carin the World 


“PLAN NOW 
for your 


' PEACETIME MOTORIN G| 


Rolls Royce and Bentley cars will be in even 
shorter supply until production is resumed. 
However, we still have the finest selection of 
these cars, including many of low mileage. 
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The grim mechanised fighting for Tunis 
or pleasant journeys in search of sea breezes 
at Torquay — wherever engine perform- 
ance really counts there’s always 
Champion dependability 


CHAM PION! = 
PLUGS cS 


©4AMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED) FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX m, > THE WORLD'S LARGEST OFFICIAL RETAILERS OF ROLLS ROYCE AND BENTLEY “CARS 
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ON REQUEST 


BLUE BOOK 
of GARDENING 


Free 


BELL BOOK 


FLOWER and GRASS 
SEED LIST 


On request and prepayment 
of one penny. 








Blue Book of Gardening 
Vegetable Seed Catalogue) 
Free on Request. 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
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apie LAWN MOWERS minimise effort in cutting Lawns, 
because vital parts are made to precision standards from 
highest-grade materials. After the war, Ransomes Lawn Mowers, 
of design and quality still upholding their past reputation, will 
resume their rightful place as the World’s Best machines. 
famous for over a century. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES. LTD., Orwell Works, IPSWICH 
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FARMING NOTES 





SPRING-PLOUGHING 
DELAYS 


S the land dries tractors 
are busy ploughing. Only 
rarely are horses on this 
job nowadays, except in 
the areas of smallholdings 

and hill farms. In my district three- 
quarters at least of the ploughing is 
done by tractor. The work is not so 
neat, but it is done more or less to 
time. We are, however, all at least a 
fortnight behind owing to the impos- 
sibly wet weather before Christmas 
and the hard spell early in the New 
Year. Even if the land keeps dry and 
ploughing conditions are good, it will 
be mid-March before Spring plough- 
ing is finished on my farm, and my 
neighbours are no more forward with 
their work. If we had to rely on horses 
we should never get through at all. 
We should need more than double the 
number of horsemen, and with skilled 
men short as they are the cultivation 
of 19,000,000 acres of arable land in 
the United Kingdom would be impos- 
sible. This is worth remembering 
when the older generation deplore, as 
they do sometimes, the passing of 
the horse team and the advent of the 
tractor in its place. Tractors don't 
leave any residue of manure to fer- 
tilise the land, but they enable us to 
get through much more work at the 
right time than our fathers could have 
managed with the limited labour force 
we employ. 


The Real Wages Problem on 


the Farm 

VENTURED the opinion three 

weeks ago that the further rise of 
5s. a week in the national minimum 
wage for farm men would not make 
anyone much happier. A business man 
writes from Leeds to criticise this as 
typical of the out-of-date view of far- 
mers who always have resented any 
improvement in the farm-workers’ 
wage. Those who read these notes 
week by week will know that my 
arguments have always been directed 
to securing better wages and condi- 
tions for the man who works on the 
land. We shall not be able to get the 
men we need to run our farms effi- 
ciently at a high level of production 
unless we can pay wages that compare 
well with town wages and at the same 
time provide houses that are good 
enough for any young man and his 
wife. But the process of raising farm 
wages as we now see it operating 
carries us nowhere. Five shillings a 
week more on to the national mini- 
mum wage for farm men is immedi- 
ately followed by a similar rise in the 
wages of the roadmen employed by 
the County Councils and then by a 
rise in the minimum for railway por- 
ters at country stations. The farm- 
worker still remains at the bottom of 
the scale or near there. As an em- 
ployer it does not greatly affect my 
pocket if the minimum wage stays at 
65s. a week or goes to 70s. a week. 
The extra cost in production will be 
reflected in higher prices for potatoes, 
sugar-beet and milk, possibly also in 
some other farm products in which 
labour costs count highly. What I do 
want to see is improved status for the 
farm-worker, and that means a better 
wage in relation to the wage of other 
workers in the district who are no 
more skilled, and generally less skilled, 
than the experienced farm-worker. 
What is the best answer to this 
problem ? 


Aberdeen Angus v. Shorthorn 


HE Aberdeen Angus men and the 
Shorthorn men have had their 
annual field days at Perth. Sir Wil- 
liam Rootes capped the prices by pay- 
ing 4,500 guineas for an Aberdeen 


Angus bull. The Shorthorn men had 
to be content with a top pric. of 
4,000 guineas, which was paid by 
Messrs. Richardson, of Winnipeg. In 
the past twenty years, the Aber:!cen 
Angus breed has gained popularit. at 


the expense of the Shorthorn. | ven 
sO an average price of £282 for the 
three hundred odd Shorthorn lls 
sold at Perth shows that there is -tjj] 


a good demand for the well-bred | vef 
Shorthorn. The top-price Short): orn 
came from one of the lesser-known 
herds. He has some good blood pe- 
hind him, but his quality is harily 
that of the typical Shorthorn as we 
knew the breed twenty years «vo 
The Shorthorn is getting refined, .nd 
if he were polled and black in cojour 
this young bull that caused the keen- 
est competition at the Perth Short 
horn sale might very well win a priz 
as an Aberdeen Angus. This retine 
ment is presumably- due to consumer 
demand for small joints. 


Breeding for Beef 


T is the aim of the specialised beef 

producer to model his animals to 
get the highest possible proportion of 
expensive cuts. But is it the tru 
function of the Shorthorn to be a pro- 
ducer of fine quality beef? We do 
want some hefty specimens with 
robust character and a good spread of 
rib as a crossing bull for use with more 
ordinary cows. In the past, the 
Shorthorn has also been used freely 
for crossing with Aberdeen Angus and 
Galloway cows, which are economical 
mothers, to get more substance in the 
progeny. Personally I shall be sorry 
to see the Shorthorn losing its tradi- 
tional characteristics. The cry to-day 
is all for dairy cattle and the improve- 
ment of milk yields, but the day will 
come when beef production can be 
expanded in this country as well as 
overseas. Then we shall want the old- 
fashioned type of Shorthorn. More- 
over, this is the type that pays best 
to-day if beef animals are being kept 
The Ministry of Food does not differ- 
entiate much on the final points, and 
it is weight of meat that counts in the 
farmer's cheque. 


Prospects for the Barley- 
Grower 


HE brewers and distillers are rot 

likely to get all the barley they 
want this season. They are looking 
keenly for any samples likely to suit 
their needs and they are not too par- 
ticular about the quality. The price 
they are paying is 100s. a quarter ‘or 
everything that will suit them 
Whether growers will get this ‘ull 
price for most of the 1945 crop of 
barley is by no means certain. |} 
sumably the demand for beer will c: 1- 
tinue and the distillers will want «ll 
the suitable barley they can get ‘o 
make whisky for the home mar! °t 
and for export to America. Whis y 
is one of the commodities that Ame 1- 
cans will buy freely from us. But there 
will certainly be a big increase in te 
acreage of barley in 1945. There i: a 
good demand for seed barley at tie 
moment, and I expect that at lecst 
a quarter of a million acres that wo1 .d 
normally have gone into wheat v ll 
go into barley. If yields are reasc- 
ably good the home crop may be sv)- 
stantially more than the brewers a id 
distillers will want. They will then 
be able to buy at less than 100s. a 
quarter. The low limit of prices this 
season is 80s. a quarter which is what 
the Ministry of Food is paying for 
potentially millable barley. Next 
Autumn the average price for barley 
may be nearer 80s. than 100s. Even 
so the barley will be quite as profit- 
able a crop as wheat and more pro- 
fitable than oats. CINCINNATUS. 
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HOUSE-PRICE 
CONTROL PROBLEMS 


F all the difficult tasks that 
are set to officially ap- 
pointed committees of en- 
quiry, surely none sur- 
passes that which the 

Minister of Health and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland are about to 
present in accordance with the follow- 
ing terms of reference : ‘To consider 
and report whether it is practicable to 
control effectively the selling price of 
houses with, or without, vacant pos- 
sess on, and to prevent undue financial 
adv intage being taken of the present 
hou-ing shortage; and, if so, what 
me: sures should be adopted to effect 
the:e objects.’’ The first question is 
like y to be: what is the upward limit 


of ce houses that may come within 
the «cope of the enquiry? Another 
que tion must be: what is the prac- 


tice or theoretical basis of the price, 
tha. is to say the nature of the oc- 


cup tion of the premises? A vast 
nur-ber of houses are sublet floor by 
floc: or room .by room, and produce 


suc. a gross and net rent that the 
hol: -rs regard the premises as a busi- 
nes proposition, and, if the premises 
wer offered for sale, there would be 
a c owd of would-be buyers. 
Hardly a street in most London 
bor ughs fails to show what this means, 
if only one aspect is regarded, namely, 
that to an occupier or purchaser for his 
own private and exclusive accommo- 
dation the reasonable market-price 
must be very different from that of a 
house that is let in portions at a gross 
rent four or five times greater than 
what a single occupier would be able 
or willing to pay. Again, houses built 
at one period and identical structur- 
ally, even semi-detached or terrace 
houses, may be of utterly varying 
values, according to the installation of 
improvements and how they have been 
kept in condition. Another point is: 
How are would-be buyers to be 
prevented from competition? Not a 
week passes without private bargain- 
ing between the parties resulting in 
gradual lifting of the quoted price until 
all but one of the bidders is beaten out 
of the field. The defeated bidder may 
have a family and be in need of house- 
room, and the successful bidder may 
be buying as a speculation, with the 
contract for a resale at a profit already 
in his pocket. Yet again: Supposing 
the price, that is the permitted price, 
to have been fixed, and half-a-dozen 
people are willing to pay it, how is the 
selection to be made, and, incidentally, 
is the vendor to be denied the extra 
sum which one of them would eventu- 
ally have been willing to pay to obtain 
thehouse? To begin with, if prices are 
to be stereotyped, it surely necessitates 
an independent valuation of every 
house, so great are the variations be- 
tween the real value of adjoining and 
apparently identical properties. 


THE PROTECTION OF 
AMENITIES 

N the annals of London suburbs it 

is doubtful if a more striking ex- 
ample can be found of combination for 
the maintenance of amenities than 
that presented in Hampstead, N.W., 
recently. The local Protection Societies 
joined with owners of property in a 
protest against a scheme for the re- 
development of about two acres at 
Well Walk, one of the main approaches 
to the Heath. The proposed re- 
development consists of the erection of 
a large block of flats of the type called 
“\vorking-class.’’ The promoters of 
the scheme are the Borough Council, 
whose enterprise in the same direction 
hos provided at least four large blocks 
il: another part of the Borough, blocks 
lat are externally pleasing in their 
iesign and internally commodious and 
--mfortable. The formal notice of 
i) tention to purchase the two acres at 


eae 


Well Walk aroused opposition, and in 
due course a public enquiry was held by 
an inspector of the Ministry of Health. 
Two days were given up to speeches by 
counsel and the evidence of eminent 
experts in architecture, history, and 
the valuation of property. One line of 
evidence was directed to the possi- 
bility of building flats while leaving 
certain old and, it was claimed, historic 
houses intact; another, to the suit- 
ability of alternative sites, so avoiding 
any invasion of Well Walk. What the 
result will be must remain unknown 
until Mr. Harry H. Jewell, the In- 
spector, has reported to the Ministry. 

The Well Walk site was mentioned 
during the enquiry as likely to cost 
about £30,000, and suggestions have 
been made that another comparatively 
modern, indeed, Victorian, freehold of 
over an acre, the Logs, overlooking the 
Heath towards the Vale of Health, 
could be bought for about half that 
sum, and that the demolition of the 
mansion involved no loss of anything 
historically or architecturally interest- 
ing. If the Well Walk property ought, 
in the opinion of the Ministry, to be 
redeveloped, then an earnest plea was 
raised for the preservation of Burgh 
House and two houses which are said 
to comprise the famous old Long Room, 
a focal point of Hampstead in its 
palmy days as a spa. 


AN ARRAY OF EXPERTS 
HE cost of enquiries of this sort 
will not be light, judging from the 

Hampstead case, for there was an 
array of counsel and expert witnesses, 
and a vast quantity of documents, 
plans and drawings. Among the wit- 
nesses were Mr. Sydney A. Smith 
(Messrs. Weatherall, Green and Smith), 
Mr. Huson Watts (Messrs. Potters), 
Mr. Oswald Milne, F.R.1.B.A. (member 
of the Hampstead Heath and Old 
Hampstead Protection Societies, and 
of the Borough Housing Committee), 
Colonel M. K. Mattehews, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. C. H. James, R:A., F-.R:1-B-A., 
and Sir Henry Bashford, as well as 
Professor A. E. Richardson (member 
of the Fine Arts Commission and 
Professor of Architecture in the 
University of London.) 


GROUND RENTS ON CROWN 
SITES 
S a footnote to the statement that 
the ground rent of Dorland House, 
Regent Street, is about 22 shillings a 
foot annually for 80 years from 1928, 
it may be noted that when the question 
of reducing ground rents arose soon 
after the rebuilding of Regent Street, 
only ground rents in excess of 25 
shillings a square foot were deemed 
proper for revision. The block of 
buildings, now for sale by executors, 
covers about 24,700 square feet, and 
the chief frontage is 208 feet. The total 
ground rents are £26,617 a year. 


COASTAL FREEHOLDS AND 
FARMS 
ARGE sums are being obtained at 

Bournemouth under the hammer 
of Messrs. Fox and Sons, whose latest 
sales include a corner block of flats and 
business premises in Belle Vue Road, 
Southbourne-on-Sea, for £28,000; and 
a freehold site of 9,190 square feet with 
premises called Queen’s Hall, in Bath 
Road, Bournemouth, for £12,500. The 
Hall is at present requisitioned at a 
‘“‘compensation”’ rent of £400 a year. 
Some time ago plans were prepared for 
erecting flats on the site. 

There isa momentary falling off in 
the number of farms in the open 
market. Wisbech supplies one of the 
chief items under that head, in the sale 
of Weatherall Farm, almost 150 acres, 
freehold with the right to immediate 
possession, and the price realised was 
£11,100. ARBITER. 
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COTTAGE l 
CARNATIONS 


Superb Hardy Carnations for early planting. 
Wonderful colourings. 
6 Varieties 14/- 12 Varieties 27/6 


YOUNG ALLWOODII PLANTS 


Grand selection from our Novelty Trials. 
Perfectly hardy and will flower from Spring 


to Winter for years to come. Mixed 
colourings. 
9!- Doz. 2 Doz. 17!- 3 Doz. 24!- 


OLD-FASHIONED PINKS. Special collection of 
6 Distinct Varieties 7/6 
2 Collections 14/- 3 Collections 20/- 


NOVELTIES 
WINSTON. Famous fragrant Allwoodii, double bright Crimson 
Flower, very hardy and free. 2/6 each, 27/6 Doz. 
PINK CLOVE. Grand sweetly | HARMONY. Unique Border 
perfumed Border Carnation. | Carnation. Soft French Grey, 
Perfect Salmon Pink colouring. | overlaid Cerise, hardy and fra- 
Free and hardy. grant. A perfect Carnation. 
3/6 each, 38/6 Doz. 2!6 each, 27/6 Doz. 


ALLWOOD’S ‘‘PROLIFIC” GARDEN PEA 


Requires no staking, very abundant and delicious flavour 

Half Pint 1/3 Pint 2/3 Quart 4/- 
SWEET WIVELSFIELD, RAINBOW LOVE- 
FLOWER SEEDS LINESS, DIANTHUS “NO NAME’’ and 


“DELIGHT.”’ These four superb floral Novelties can be supplied, each 
in 6d. Packets, either direct from us or wherever good seeds are sold. 


EVERLASTING ONIONS—fine bulbs for present planting. Only 4/6 Doz. 
*“*DELICIOUS”’ BROAD BEANS, a superb variety. I/- Half Pint, 1/10 Pint 
DWARF BEAN—Allwocd’s ‘‘“MASTERPIECE ”’ (Stock limited). 2/6 Pint 


Catalogue of Carnations 
and Food Crops, Id. post free 


8 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


























CABBAGES 
need 


NITROGEN 





Cabbages are ‘‘rich teeders.’’ They must be put 
on well dunged land, but even so, applications of 
nitrogen are necessary. If the heaviest yields are 
to be obtained, 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia or 
2-3 cwt. ‘*Nitro-Chalk’’ should be applied at 
seeding and a similar amount 

given as a top-dressing later in 

the growing season. Order 


sufficient nitrogen now ! 


*The word ‘* Nitro-Chalk’? is the registered trade mark for the fertilizer 
combining nitrogen and calcium carbonate, made only by I.C.I. 








SAVE FUEL . 





ROSSE& | 
LACKWELLS 


MOCK TURTLE: VEGETABLE : MEAT + MULLIGATAWNY * CONSOMME 
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By Appointment to 
H. M. King George VI. 


TANQUERAY GORDON & Co., Ltd 


Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices: per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland only 
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NEW BOOKS 





A NOVELISTS’ 
QUARREL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OU cannot be a convincing 

eulogist unless you share the 

enthusiasms of the person 

you are praising; and, to this 
extent, Mrs. Joan Bennett’s book 
Virginia Woolf: her Art as a Novelist 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s.) 
could hardly be bettered. Mrs. 
Bennett is on Virginia Woolf's side 
in the quarrel which was staged more 
than twenty years ago by Mrs. Woolf 
in her essay Myr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Brown. 

The Mr. Bennett of this essay is 
Arnold Bennett, and Mrs. Woolf 
wrote of him and of novelists like him 
and of their methods, that they had 
‘“made tools and established conven- 
tions which do their business; and 
that business is not our business. For 
us those conventions are ruin, those 
tools death.” 


MANY METHODS 

That is true enough: it is to be 
doubted whether Virginia Woolf could 
have written, in that fashion, a novel 
as good as one by Bennett. She did 
wisely to walk in her own ways; but 
she did foolishly, 1 think, to make 
such a to-do, suggesting that this 
was the only way for an enlightened 
novelist. There are plenty of ways of 
writing novels, and I for one don’t 
agree that the traditional way is as 
bad, or the Virginia Woolf way as 
good, as she thought. It would have 
been better if she had been content 
to get on with her job and let other 
people do the same. 

What was this celebrated quarrel 
about? A phrase or two from the 
story The Mark on the Wall, which 
appears in Mrs. Woolf’s volume 
A Haunted House, gives us her point 
of view. ‘‘As we face each other in 
omnibuses and underground railways,”’ 
she writes, ‘““we are looking into the 
mirror; that accounts for the vague- 
ness, the gleam of glassiness in our 
eyes. And the novelists in future will 
realise more and more the importance 
of these reflections, for of course there 
is not one reflection but an almost 
infinite number; those are the depths 
they will explore, those the phantoms 
they will pursue, leaving the descrip- 
tion of reality more and more out of 
their stories, taking a knowledge of it 
for granted.” 

It is a significant comment on this 
attitude that, in the very story from 
which these words are lifted, it would 
have been unfortunate to take a 
knowledge of reality ‘for granted,” 
because the narrator, wondering what 
the mark on the wall 
is, inclines to the 
belief that it is a 
nailhead ; but in fact 
it is nothing of the 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF: § ‘Say: fo us 
Her Art as a Novelist 


say that, in her view, human b 
could not be understood, though ere 
and there a part of them migh be 
apprehended ; their conduct couk it 
be built up into a “‘story,” w a 
beginning, middle and end, bec se 
life itself had no beginning, m. le 
and end. It was a shifting sha w- 
play whose beauty, transienceand in 
could be hinted at, and when thai «as 
done, there was nothing more to |, 

, The titles of Mrs. Benn ‘t’s 
chapters in the book under re. jew 
suggest the breach between this pint 
of view and the “traditional’’ no vel- 
ist’s. ‘‘ Charactersand Human Beings.” 
The traditionalist created ‘charac- 
ters,’ fairly predictable creatures: 
Virginia Woolf observed the un- 
predictable vagaries of human beings, 
“Stories and Sequences.” The tra- 
ditionalist made up a tale; Virginia 
Woolf depicted sequences of event, 
though often they were inconsequent 
enough. “Morals and Values.’’ The 
traditionalist (though this was by no 
means always so) left you in no doubt 
about the ‘‘moral’’ of his tale, but 
Virginia Woolf didn’t seek to estab 
lish anything except that certain 
values had validity in human life. 
(What, one might ask, is the “‘ drawing 
of a moral”’ if it is not the pointing 
out that ‘“‘values’’ are disregarded at 
our peril?) 

Now, in my view, the traditional 
novelist did not believe, any more 
than Virginia Woolf believed, that 
human life was an orderly, or even a 
disorderly, procession along a given 
line, beginning, developing, and reach- 
ing its crisis, within the compass of 
a few people’s experience, or that that 
experience was a shaped thing like a 
lump of clay when a sculptor has 
finished with it. What Virginia Woolf 
overlooked was the element of fable 
and parable in the traditional novel 


“SENTENCE IS EXECUTED” 

In Ecclesiastes there is the phrase : 
“Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, there- 
fore the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.’”’ In ot»er 
words, the wicked often “get av ay 
with it.’”’ We do not see sente ce 
executed against them. Indeed, we 
often see them, individually or as 
nations, flourish like the green | \y 
tree. But we cling to that w d 
speedily. Men have always tendec 0 
believe, or at any rate to hope, t +t 
somewhere, somehow, sentence ‘5 
executed against evil; and in t s 
belief is enshrined the very esser e 
of what we ca!l 
“values.”” That s 
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sort. 

However, the 
point is that, to 
Virginia Woolf, the 
novelist’s concern 
should be with hints, 
intimations, a sink- 
ing “deeper and 
deeper, away from 
the surface, with its 
hard separate facts.”’ 
I think it would be 
no exaggeration to 
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By Joan Bennett 


(Cambridge University 
Press, 6s.) 


INDEPENDENT 


By Halldor Laxness 


(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 


HAPPIER YEARS 
By Frank Wallace 


(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
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of a few consecutive lives a process 
which the average human being does 
not see run from its beginning to its 
end. It may be a weakness, even a 
folly, of human nature to like a tale 
‘, which, as they say, “villainy is 
vanquished, virtue victorious’’; but, 
when the tale is considered for its 
symbolic rather than factual content, 
it is not difficult to see why humanity 
has always liked—-and perhaps always 


will like-—to read this sort of thing. 


STRENGTH OR WEAKNESS ? 


in the hands of the masters, both 
of tue novel and the play—and the 
method is used in the great Greek 
tragedies and by Shakespeare—this 
bringing of the wheel full circle is 
somthing that profoundly satisfies 
the human heart. This universal 
desie to have fictions invented in 
whi ) the operations of truth, justice, 
retr oution are exhibited within a 
scop Which the average mind can 
gras is something to be reckoned with. 


it i something which is not satisfied 
by bits and pieces of flashing in- 
sigl and intuition which Virginia 
Wo here and there picked up from 


the lisorder of casual lives. She 
dec! ied the artist’s job of shaping 
thir ‘making shapes which, if not 
at e points true to what she would 
hav: called reality, are true to desire 
and spiration. 

his, which some may call her 
grea strength, is to me her great 
weainess. That she had her own 
stre: gth, and a penetrating sense of 
the hifting, wavering beauty of life, 
who can deny? No one, I think, could 
have done fuller justice to that side 
of her than Mrs. Bennett does in this 


book 


NOVEL OF ICELAND 

Mr. Halldor Laxness, the Ice- 
landic novelist—the only contem- 
porary one, so far as I know, to be 
translated into English—is not a 
cheerful writer. From the little I have 
seen of Iceland, I should not call it a 
cheerful place to live in in the best of 
circumstances, and Mr. Laxness, in his 
novel Independent People (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) chooses circum- 
stances of the worst. There is a grim 
power about his work which makes 
one think that this is what Hardy’s 
novels would have been like if he had 
not had the beauty of an incomparable 
background to offset the tragedy of 
the actors. 

There is a long description here 
of a woman alone at night in an iso- 
lated hovel, with the rain falling. Part 
fit reads: ‘‘And the heavy, hopeless, 
interminable beat wormed its way 
into every crevice in the house, lay like 
a pad of cotton-wool over the ears, and 
embraced everything, both near and 
far, in its compass, like an unromantic 
story from life itself that has no 
thythm and no crescendo, no climax, 
but which is nevertheless overwhelm- 
ing in its scope, terrifying in its 
significance.”” 


TITLE IRONIC 


If I tried all day, I could not 
better that as a description of this 
book Independent People. The title is 
ironic, Bjartur, who is a rhymester 
and sheep-farmer, constantly prides 
himself on his independence. His 
lonely hut stands on a bit of land 
that hardly serves to keep his sheep 
alive, but it is his own and he takes 
a fierce pleasure in the thought. The 
book shows us this “independence” 
asseiled by every sort of enemy and 
brought to ruin in the end. Nature 
itsc f is against Bjartur at every turn, 
stulging him grass, overwhelming 
hir with rain and snow, starving and 
kil ng his sheep. His two successive 
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wives are of little use save to bear 
children, and the children’s thought 
is to get away as soon as they can 
from a land that has so little to offer. 

Politicians and financiers do not 
help matters, and before the end 
Bjartur finds himself in the grip of 
the bloodsuckers. Nor are his own 
qualities such as to make his “ inde- 
pendence”’ more than an empty boast. 
The war of 1914-18 brought prosperity 
even to Iceland, even to Bjartur. But 
the possession of a little money made 
him reckless, an abettor of his own 
ruin. It isa powerful and honest book. 


GOOD DAYS 

Mr. Frank Wallace, the artist 
and writer on deer-stalking and big- 
game shooting, has written a book 
called Happier Years (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s.) in which he recalls 
the days that now seem lost for ever. 
The most attractive thing about it is 
its unpretentious honesty. ‘It is not 
always,” he writes, ‘‘the greatest 
writers for whom we ordinary people 
have the greatest affection,’’ and he 
goes on to tell of his liking for Stanley 
Weyman, Anthony Hope and Conan 
Doyle. 

All the book is like that. Through 
his Eton and Oxford days, his hunting 
and shooting, his friendships, his clubs, 
his best-remembered dinners and so on, 
he takes us with no pretence of being 
other than he is: a simple-minded 
person who has found much pleasure 
in simple things. 


, 
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ISS NANCY CUNARD has 

done England as well as France 

a service by making a collection of 
the poems written since 1940 by 
English poets about France. The most 
striking thing about Poems for France 
(La France Libre, 6s. 6d.) is the dates 
at which the poems were written. To 
the majority is appended the date 
1940, 1941 or 1942—the years during 
which, hope being at its lowest, faith 
had to be at its strongest. And mag- 
nificently did many of these English 
poets rise during those years to their 
opportunity for faith, love and vision 
concerning France. So the book is a 
heartening revelation to both coun- 
tries of how much closer than ever 
before in their history are the bonds 
now uniting them: bonds forged by 
a common suffering, an admiration, no 
longer grudging, shy or inhibited, 
for each other’s qualities, above all a 
shared, civilised passion for freedom, 
that neither bombing here nor occu- 
pation there has been able to daunt. 
The poems, naturally, are unequal in 
quality, but here are many names to 
ensure interest, distinction, beauty : 
J. C. Squire, Lord Dunsany, Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, William Plomer, 
Shiela Steen, Lord Vansittart, Cecily 





Mackworth, Henry Treece, Rayner 
Heppenstall. Ada Jackson has a 
scalding poem to Pétain, Nancy 


Cunard a powerful analysis of resist- 
ance nourished by hate; and from 
every poem breathes the exultant 
spirit expressed by Sir John Squire: 
We tell all France with pride that 
once again 
England has Calais graven on her 
heart. 


N Green Song (Macmillan, 5s.) are 

collected poems written by Miss 
Edith Sitwell during the last two 
years. Nostalgia for youth, lament for 
old age is the burden of these pieces, 
many of which are dedicated to 
younger poets or to other friends. 
All are built up after the fashion 
familiar to Miss Sitwell’s admirers; 
one of the best is Harvest with its 
“nihilistic Spring” and its acute 
diagnosis of one of the by-products of 
old age: 

Old men feel their scolding heart 

Reproach the veins that for fire 

have only anger. 

The best of the poems is A Mother 
To Her Dead Child, with human 
warmth breaking through the tech- 
nical elaborations. be: A 
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We look forward to the time when our 






facilities will once more be al the 


Aisposal of our peacetime Clientele. 
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As the days go by we draw nearer to the time when we can 
once again experience the joys of the open road. 


Whilst you are waiting in pleasurabl2 anticipation it would 
be well to make preparations. For instance, your brakes 
would benefit by skilled attention and possibly need re- 
lining. If they do, ask your garage to fit DON, and look 
forward with confidence to the days ahead. 


Bil ty | BRAKE LININGS 


SMALL & PARKES, LTD., MANCHESTER, 9 


London: 18 High Street, Wimbledon, S.W. 19 
Makers of the DON-FLEX Patent non-scoring flexible Clutch Dise 
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@ Tiny brilliant feathered birds to fix in 
the hair, hat or on a lapel. Rosebud 
buttonholes made from leather. Marshall 

and Snelgrove 


@ (Below) Leathercraft makes spats and hand- 
sewn gloves in all colours of suéde ; brief 

: spats to cover the anklebone, this length 

Me one and knee level. Gloves with all sizes of 

vgs e Sa gauntlet 
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@ Worth’s sparrow brown tweed. Note the big easy armholes with 
double inverted seams joining up with the shoulder yoke 


HE tiny waist is in fashion again, after an eclipse in favour of 

the pliant shoulder-to-knee line. It does not attempt the rigours 

of the whalebone constrictions of the Victorians or Edwardians, 

but the tiny span of the waist is accentuated on everything, even 
to the tweeds, in the collections of this Spring. 

On jackets, skirts and on some of the topcoats, this is achieved by 
complicated cutting, strapping and elaborate methods of stitching the 
seams, so that they are as obvious as possible, with fullness placed above 
and below. On other topcoats it is their bulky fullness that draws attention 
to the minute waist on the frock or suit beneath by reason of contrast. 
These coats have gathers and unpressed pleats, as many as allowed by 
the law, pinned down by studded belts, or flared fullness swinging out 
from the shoulders in immense godets. Long sword-shaped gussets point 
downwards from a shoulder yoke moulding a tweed coat or jacket to the 
waistline in front, while gores keep the waistline snug at the back and 
give a swing to the hem which is most becoming. Half-belts have almost 
disappeared from the back of coats, and are replaced by geometric cutting 
and godets instead of pleats. Wide sleeves are set in with conspicuous 
seams joining them to shoulder yokes. Double seaming, machine stitching, 
saddle-stitching, piping everywhere, emphasise the subtle but basic change 
in cut that is taking place. 

Hardy Amies gives the skirts of his tweeds a shallow yoke at the waist, 
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STRIPED a 
OR 


PLAIN 
SPRING SUGGESTIONS 


(Right) Neat Tailored SHIRT in 
Candy striped poplin, with “ Tru, 
benised ’’ collar and cuffs. Red, 
Green, Dark Blue or Brown with 
White Stripes. 

Sizes 13, 13%, 14. 4 Coupons. 


67 /s 
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(Left) Washing SHIRT in soft rayon, 
with “ Trubenised’’ cuffs. Royal, 
Gold, Light Navy, Raspberry, Tur- 
quoise or Apple. 

Sizes 13, 134, 14, 14}. 4 Coupons. 


58/11 























A Hershelle 
suit with that 





graciousness 
which is the 


result of perfect 


LC 


cut, work- 
manship and 


material. 





Man Tasloed £TOLAS' Suck 


The suit shown here is selected from a large variety of 
similar styles and materials and is priced £14 . 10 
Other “ STOLAS "’ Suits prices ranging from £13 


. .look for the Sizes to fit most figures. 
* name HERSHELLE 


on the label. PETER ROBINSON LTD., OXFORD ST., REGENT ST., LONDON W.I. MUSeum 7700 














394 COUNTRY LIFE- 


generally widening out in the centre front into 
a panel. These skirts have plenty of move- 
inent, with gores, deep unpressed pleats or 
stitched pleats in the centre front or back, or in 
both places. Three-pieces are in two weights 
of the same Otterburn tweed. A brown and 
vatmeal coloured basket-weave has narrow 


-MARCH 


seaming as on the waistlines of the coats and 
jackets, placed on their fronts. They were 
like the top of an afternoon frock and 
intended to be worn without the jacket as qa 
frock. The curious off-shades of grey-blue, 
mustard and pink in which they were mode 
are both distinguished and attractive. 


Three elegant black dresses comple ‘ed 
the show and some equally elegant bi ck 
town coats. The sleek little dresses vw :re 
in rayon jersey, in fine black wool \ ‘th 
swathed jersey cummerbunds, in a b! ck 
linen woven like an alpaca. The curved op 
of the big rounded godet that made he 
front of one, rested on the centre of he 
waistline in front, overlapping a round | 
a deep band of black jersey shaped lik 
butterfly draped across the front of 
tight tiny waist of another; the th 
entirely in black rayon jersey, had a ti 
draped to one side, a slim skirt folded so t 
it was without a hem, and a second skir 
black satin that fell in long, limp folds to 
ground. Sleeves on all three were plain, 
and just covered the elbow. 

Town suits and coats in black baratiiea 
were tailored smartly and neat as a new 
pin, with well-defined waistlines, well-defined 
seaming, and all manner of intricate detail 
on yokes, pockets and waistlines. 

It is always exciting to see the first of the Spring hats arrive 
in the shops, more so than ever this year with ideas filtering 
through from Paris once more, and a radical change in line. Many 
of the hats hide all the back hair and lie completely flat against the 
head at the back, or to one side. Others tilt forward. All of them 
demand a smooth coiffure and a neat hairline. 

Scotts show a felt beret folded high one side with a slight 
forward movement and flat against the nape of the neck on the 
other. A charming high-crowned bonnet fits well on the head, hiding 
the hair and tilting backward slightly, and has a butterfly bow of 
chiffon in front, and a tiny turnback brim. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


V-shaped bands down each side of the 
front on the jacket and overcoat, running 
into a deep pocket with the tweed worked 
on the cross on this panel and moulding 
and accenting the trim waist. The skirt 
has the same motif each side in front, and 
hemlines on both the skirt of the suit and 
the coat are flared. Another topcoat and 
suit are in a diagonal pattern, crimson and 
natural coloured, with corded lines outlining 
the tops of the big diamond-shaped pockets 
on the coat and circling the waist of the 
skirt and jacket. A hyacinth blue tweed is 
interesting—a highly-twisted yarn woven 
with a loose gives a bouclé surface while 
the very steep angle of the diagonal was 
used with great effect on the chevroned 
seams of the skirt, which had plenty of 
movement with deep unpressed pleats. A 
thick caramel-coloured Linton tweed made 
a notable topcoat with narrow interlaced 
bands on the neat waistline. The frock below 
was in the same shade in a_ fine-textured 
crépe, a mixture of mohair and wool woven to get a clogue effect. 
This had interlaced strapping about the waistline to keep it trim and 
unpressed pleats below making quite a ‘‘bunchy”’ skirt that set 
off the neat waist. All the suit jackets shown in this collection 
were long, coming well down over the hips with nipped waists and 
well-squared shoulders. 


Hand-stitched belts for plain frocks in three widths 
of black calf. Fortnum and Mason 


LOUSES in moss crépes, had three-quarter sleeves, some hanging 
plain and straight, others pouching over the elbow and button- 

ing below to a neat band. Necklines were plain and the blouses 
fastened down the back and had the same intricate strapping and 


CROSSWORD No. 788 eiscinrarsecientiiens 


6. A record holder (5) 

. Prelude to the sear and yellow (5, 4) 

. They are taken from a thief if espoused (5) 
11. In a word a harbour of the lower world (7) 
2. Such a vehicle will take tradesmen, or anyoue 

else, on rounds (7) 

3. Roue? O no (3) 

. The time for a hound to join the hunt? (7 

. Tired R.A. is delayed (7) 
prssitie . Vade-mecum of the wise and foolish virgir 


GUN ACCIDENTS 1 a ie eae mena 
SPECIAL TERMS for SYNDICATES 


. A number missing from Rome (3) 
For full particulars use the convenient coupon 5. Work, as by the surgeon (7) 
below, or write ‘*Sporting Gun "’ on your visiting It went in the hat (7) 
card and send to SPORTING GUN SECTION 


. Asection of Dingle Dell (5) 
earl baa Ung . Irude? Not I (angr.) (9) 
Qokn: id \- socterses 1p 


. Very poor (5) 
10, SURREY ST., NORWICH, NORFOLK 





Y Oo U Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

a) (in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 788, Country Lurk, 

Ss H oO oO i 2M 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W .C.2, not later than the 
first post on Thursday, March 8, 1945. 

Pens SproTeCon Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


against the risk of 
CLAIMS BY 
3rd PARTIES 








. Labour interruption in Parliament peri: li- 
cally (3, 6) 


DOWN. 
. Dredged without medical aid (5) 
. They are colloquially combined with signs 
. A boat used by the Merchant of Venice? 
. When it is in a winter garden, can it beca 4 
a playground? (7) 
. The punter’s dream (4, 3) 
. Fed up with a ploughed acre (7) 
. Attachment (9) 
. To-day to-morrow (9) 
. The officer’s dream (9) 
. Associate (9) 
. An element in a sticky business (3) 
. Asphalt without a stop (3) 
. The place where there is many a frame up ’) 
. Never arises in physical training ; stop (7 
22. Shut off (7) 
. A cause of ups and downs (7) ; 
. She made a through journey after reflection © 
. Tennis is just too much in Ireland (5) 





Please send full particulars of your Sporting 
{ for myself. 


Gun policies ‘ t for a Syndicate of 
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household & embroidery 








Name 





Address 











LINENS 
* and 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. 
RANDALSTOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND 


* SOLUTION TO No. 787. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 23, will be announced ne. at week. 
ACROSS.—1 Railway train; 9, Shop girls; 10, Iliad; 11, Trying; 
12, Dramatic; 13, Exerts; 15, Designer; 18, Parterre; 19, Adhere; 
21, Resident; 23, Castle; 26, Thorn; 27, Sweetmeat; 28, Bring to a head. 
DOWN.—1, Rosette; 2, Ivory; 3, Wagonette; 4, Yard; 5 and 25, Re- 
served seat; 6, Idiom; 7, Side-car; 8, Pittance; 14, Earl’s son; 16, Indian 
tea; 17, Grandson; 18, Part two; 20, Elected; 22, Donor; 24, Theme. 


The winner of Crossword No. 786 is 


Miss M. A. Campbell, 
Everlands, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 








